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Autobiographical Notes 


★ 


T he ancient and noble family from which I am 
descended has provided Russia with a fair number 
of distinguished men, not only in the service of 
state and army, but also in the world of art. In the latter 
connection two poets who lived at the beginning of last 
century achieved particular renown, namely Anna Bunin 
and Vrssi]; Zhukovski, son of Athanase Bunin and the 
Turkish Salma, one of the leading figures of Russian 
literature. 

All my forebears spent their lives in close harmony with 
the peasants and the soil : they were country gentlemen. 
Such was the case with my parents, who owned property 
in central Russia, in those fertile steppes round which the 
ancient Muscovite Tsars had erected a bulwark of colonies 
drawn from every province in the land, the better to pro- 
tect them against forays from the Tartars of the south. It 
was here, as a result, that the richest of all Russian dialects 
was formed, and it was from this same district that almost 
all our great writers came, beginning with Turgenev and 
Leo Tolstoy. 

I was born in 1870, at Voronezh, I spent my childhood 
and youth almost exclusively in the country, on my father’s 
estates. In the course of my childhood I developed a 
passion for painting, and this, it se^ms to me, is evident 
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MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS 

in my literary work. At an. early age I began to write 
poetry and prose alike, and while I was still young my 
works achieved publication. 

My life as a writer began rather strangely. I would say 
that it began on the day when I, a boy of about eight, was 
so astounded by a picture I saw in a book that I was seized 
by a sudden overwhelming urge to make up, then and 
there, something like a poem or a fairy-tale. The picture 
showed wild mountains, the white ribbon of a waterfall 
and a fat, stocky peasant standing under the waterfall with 
a long stick in his hand. He was a dwarf with a woman’s 
face and a swollen neck (that is, with a goitre), wearing a 
small, rather feminine hat with a feather sticking out on 
one side. In the caption under the picture, one word, 
happily unknown to me until then, completely fascinated 
me. It read: “Meeting a cretin in the mountains.” A 
cretin! Had that amazing word not been there, the 
dwarf with goitre and a woman’s face would have seemed 
merely repulsive to me. But a cretin, what was a cretin.? 
For me, the word had something mysterious, terrifying, 
almost magical. And it was then that I was seized with 
poetical ecstasy. That day, it’s true, my ecstasy was 
wasted: I did not make up a single line, hard as I tried. 
But what of it.? Should not that day, nevertheless, be 
counted as a kind of beginning of my writing.? 

In any case, it really looks as if there were something 
prophetic in my having come across that picture at the 
time, for in the course of my life I was destined to en- 
counter quite a number of cretins. They were also rather 
repulsive in appearance, even if they had no goitres, and 
some of them, though in no way magicians, were definitely 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 

frightening, particularly whfen their cretinism was com- 
bined with some great gift, with a sort of bedevilment, or 
with some hysterical force. This happens sometimes, as 
we know, and particularly in the field of politics. 

The critics were not slow to single out my works. Sub- 
sequently, they gained prizes on several occasions, notably 
the highest award bestowed by the Russian Academy — 
the Pushkin Prize. Then, in 1909, this same Academy 
elected me to be one of the Twelve Honorary Academ- 
icians, who corresponded in rank to the “Immortals” of 
the French Academy and who included I."o Tolstoy 
among their number. 

I had to wait a long time, however, before I acquired a 
certain repute. This was due to a number of reasons: 
I kept aloof from politics and never in my writings 
touched on anything connected with them; I belonged to 
no literary school, calling myself neither a Decadent, a 
Symbolist, a Romantic nor a Realist; I assumed no false 
mask and waved no gaudily-tinted banner. Now, during 
the years preceding the Revolution, a writer’s fate often 
depended on his attitude. Did he set himself up in 
opposition to the regime.? Did he come from “the people”? 
Had he been imprisoned or deported? Or did he take part 
in the rumpus, the “literary revolution” whicu, following 
the example of western Europe, was then taking place 
in Russia, hand in hand with the rapid growth of public 
life in the towns and the recently established popular 
press, with its new critics and new readers sprung from 
the youthful bourgeoisie and proletariat, both equally 
incompetent judges of artistic matters and avid for 
imagined novelties and startling sei.:ations? Furthermore, 
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I rarely frequented literary drcles, living mainly in the 
country and travelling widely, both in Russia and abroad: 
Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Algeria, Tunisia, the tropics. 
My interests were devoted to philosophical, religious, 
moral and historical problems. 

In 1910 I published my novel The Village. This was 
the beginning of a whole series of works which gave an 
unvarnished picture of the Russian character and the 
Russian soul, with its bewildering complexity and 
chiaroscuro, from which an underlying note of tragedy 
is hardly ever absent. Amongst the Russian critics and 
intellectuals, who idealized the people because of certain 
conditions jieculiar to Russian society and, more recently, 
out of pure ignorance or for political reasons, these 
“pitiless” books gave rise to passionate controversies and, 
in the long run, brought me what is known as fame. This 
success was further reinforced by later works. 

During these years I felt my hand growing stronger 
day by day. Increasingly impatient and self-confident, the 
forces which hadjjeen accumulating and ripening within 
me over a long period demanded self-expression. But then 
war broke out, to be followed in my country by the 
Revolution. I was not among those who were caught un- 
awares by these events, to be staggered by their dimen- 
sions and ferocity. Yet even so the reality surpassed any- 
thing one could possibly have expected. 

No one can understand what the Russian Revolution 
degenerated into who did not witness it with his own eyes. 
It was an utterly intolerable spectacle for anybody who 
still nurtured the belief that man is created in God’s 
image. Accordingly, all those who could or so desired 
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fled from Russia. Amongst the fugitives were the majority 
of the most famous Russian writers; they left for the 
prime reason that in Russia a futile death lay in wait for 
them at the hands of the first scoundrel they met, drunk 
with excess and impunity, with pillage, wine, blood and 
cocaine. Alternatively, they would have been reduced to 
all the humiliations of slavery, forced to dwell in the 
shadows, amongst the vermin, clothed in rags, beset with 
disease, exposed to cold and the ghastly pangs of hunger, 
brought so low that their one thought was to satisfy their 
stomachs, and perpetually threatened with the loss of the 
miserable hovel which sheltered them, with being arrested 
without cause, beaten and insulted, forced to witness the 
rape ol tiieir mothers, sisters or wives — and all this with- 
out being permitted one word in protest, for, in Russia at 
this time, they did not hesitate to cut out a man’s tongue 
for the least independent expression of thought. 

I left Moscow in May 1918, going to live in southern 
Russia, which was then seized in turn by the ‘"Whites” 
and the “Reds”. Finally I emigrated abroad in February 
1920; I had drunk the cup of indescribable suffering and 
vain hope to the very dregs. I had believed too long that 
the Christian world would open its eyes, take fright at 
the violence of the holocaust and lend us a helping hand 
in the name of God, humanity and its own security. 
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Leo Tolstoy 


★ 


M y ADMIRATION for him began when I was hardly 
more than a child. Already as a boy I had built up 
a certain idea of him, not from reading his books 
but from conversations I heard at home. Among other 
things, I remember my father telling us with a laugh how 
some of our neighbours used to read PVar and Peace \ 
some read only “War” and the others only “Peace”, the 
first skipping everything to do with peace and the others 
doing the exact opposite. And my own feelings towards 
Tolstoy were not simple, even at that time. 

My father used to say: 

“I know him a little. We met several times during the 
Sebastopol campaign. . . ,” 

And I remember looking at him with awe and amaze- 
ment: he had actually seen Tolstoy in the flesh! 

Why did I feel like that about him when I had not yet 
read a single line of his work? But the mere fact that he 
was a writer was sufficient. A writer seemed a special kind 
of being to me, and aroused in me a strange, inexpressible 
feeling which I cannot define to this day, just as f cannot 
explain when, how and why I became a writer myself. I 
find these questions as impossible to answer as the ques- 
tion, when and how did I become the man 1 am? I^ater 
on, when it became quite clear to me that I was meant to 
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be a writer, life in books, in the wojid of poets and writers, 
became a second life for me, but there again I do not 
remember when I actually began reading Tolstoy and how 
I came to give him a different place from all the others. 

It can happen that a man discovers something beautiful 
and precious quite suddenly, with surprise, but this did 
not happen to me with Tolstoy. 1 do not remember such 
a moment of surprise. Speaking generally, the beautiful 
things I encountered in my childhood or youth never 
surprised me; on the contrary, I always felt that I had 
known them for a long time, so that all that remained to 
me was to rejoice at having met them. 

For many years I was really in love with Tolstoy, in 
love wiiii the image I had created, and I yearned to see 
him in the flesh. It was a yearning which never left me — 
but what could I do.? (jo to Yasnaya Polyana? But what 
excuse could I find? What would I say when I got there? 
At last, on a bright summer day I could bear it no longer. 
1 suddenly saddled my Kirghiz horse and made for 
Firemov, in the direction of Yasnaya Polyana, which was 
no more than eighty miles away from us. But after 
galloping all the w'ay to Efremov 1 lost heart and decided 
to spend the night there and think things over. I was so 
excited that 1 kept awake all night, unable to make up 
my mind whether to go or not. 1 roamed through the 
tow'n for hours and became so worn out that when at 
daw'n I found myself in the public garden I sank down on 
the first bench I could find and fell into a neavy sleep. 
When 1 woke up and sobered down completely I once 
more thought the matter over and galloped back home, 
where the workmen said to me • 
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“In God’s name, master, how did you manage to get 
the Kirghiz into this state in one night? Who is it you 
were chasing?” 

After that I “chased” Tolstoy in vain for several years. 

At that time I dreamed of a pure, healthy, kindly life 
close to nature, where, dressed in simple clothes, I would 
earn my daily bread with hard manual work and live in 
brotherly friendship not only with the poor and the 
oppressed but with the whole vegetable and animal world. 
All this, but mainly my adoration for Tolstoy as an artist, 
made me a Tolstoyan, not without the secret hope, it is 
true, that this would at last give me a legitimate reason 
to meet him and perhaps even become a member of his 
circle. So started my Tolstoyan novitiate. 

I lived at the time in Poltava, where for some reason 
there were quite a number of Tolstoyans with whom I 
very soon became acquainted. On the whole, they were an 
insufferable crowd, but I suffered them bravely. The first 
one I came to know was a certain Mr. Klopskij* who was 
fairly well known in some circles and was even taken by 
the writer Karonin as the hero for his much publicized 
story, “The Teacher of Life”. He was a tall, lean man 
in high boots and a Russian blouse, with a narrow, grey 
face and turquoise eyes, a cunning bounder and a crook, 
and an indefatigable talker always ready to preach and 
moralize. He liked to shock people with his eccentricities 
and rudeness but managed nevertheless to lead a gay and 
comfortable life at other people’s expense in one place 
or another. Among the Poltava Tolstoyans was also a Dr. 
Wolkenstein, a grand seigneur by birth and nature, in 
some ways rather like Stiva Oblonski in Anna Karenina. 
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Klopski, on his arrival in Poltava, made his way straight 
to Wolkenstein, who introduced him partly for the sake 
of the “cause” as a preacher, and partly for entertainment 
purposes as an amusing type, into the Poltava salons 
where Klopski used to hold forth in the following manner: 

Oh yes, I see the sort of life you lead: it*s all pretence 
and cant washed down with sweet liqueur, and pious 
hymns to idols, in churches that should have been blown 
up ages ago. When shall wc see the end of all the nonsense 
and abominations into which the world is sunk.-* For 
instance, there I was, travelling from Kharkov. A man 
called for some reason a conductor passes along the train 
and says. ‘Your ticket, please.’ I ask him, ‘What exactly 
do you mean by ticket.?’ He says, ‘Well, the ticket you’re 
travelling with.’ So I keep on: ‘Look here. I’m not 
travelling with a ticket. I’m travelling with a train.’ 

— ‘D’you mean to say you haven’t got a ticket.?’ 

‘Exactly,’ I reply. ‘I mean just that.’ — ‘Then we’ll make 
you get out at the next station.’ — ‘That’s your concern,’ 
I say. ‘Mine is to continue my journey.’ At the next 

station they appear: ‘Please to leave the train.’ ‘Why 

should I.?’ I retort. ‘I am quite happy here.’ — ‘Very well, 
then, we’ll have to make you.’ — ‘But what if I refuse to 

move.?’ — ‘We’ll drag you out, we’ll carry you.’ ‘Go 

right ahead.’ So they proceeded to drag me out two 

great big clods, two hefty fellows who’d have been better 
occupied ploughing a held — carrying me in their arms, 
to the astonishment of a crowd of respectable citizens.” 

Such was Klopski, a man of a certain repute. The 
others had no claim to fame, but were not very different. 
There were two brothers D. who had settled down as 
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farmers near Poltava) remarkably boring, slow-minded 
and conceited people, though very humble at first glance. 
Then there was a certain Ixontiev, a weedy little young 
man with a delicate face of rare beauty, educated at the 
Corps des Pages, who tortured himself by working as a 
moujik, lying to himself and everybody else, pretending 
that it made him very happy. There was also an enormous 
Jew who looked like a burly Russian peasant and later 
became known under the name of Tenoromo; he affected 
a pompous and patronizing manner towards all ordinary 
mortals and was an unbearable rhetorician and sophist; 
his particular type of work was coopering. My first steps 
were taken under his tuition. He was my main guide both 
in the “teaching” and in manual labour. I was his under- 
ling and learnt to make hoops. What did I need these 
hoops for.^ But, again, they seemed to create a link with 
Tolstoy and gave me the secret hope of seeing him and 
getting close to him. 

To my infinite joy this ho}>e was suddenly and quite 
unexpectedly realized. Very soon the brotherhood accepted 
me as one of them, and Wolkenstein — it was at the very 
end of 1893 — invited me to go with him on a visit to the 
“brethren” of the Kharkov district, who were the peasants 
of the village Khilkovo which belonged to Prince Khilkov, 
a well-known Tolstoyan. After that we were to go on to 
Moscow to see Tolstoy himselt. 

It was a most uncomfortable journey. We travelled 
third class, changed several times, every time deliberately 
picking on the carriages with the humblest passengers, 
and ate “unslaughtered” food, i.e. goodness knows what 
— though every now and again Wolkenstein felt he could 
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bear it no longer and rushed to the refreshment room 
where he gulped down two or three glasses of vodka and 
burned his mouth with hot meat-pies. After that he used 
to say to me very earnestly: "Again IVe given way to lust 
and I suffer from it greatly, but I don’t give up the 
struggle, and besides I know that meat-pies have no 
power over me any more ; on the contrary, it’s I who have 
power over them. I’m not their slave, I cat them if I want 
to and I don’t if I don’t want to.’’ 

What made the journey seem even worse was that I 
was boiling with impatience to reach Moscow as quickly 
as possible. But no, we had to take the slowest trains, then 
stay for a while with the Khilkovo "brethren” to establish 
with them a relationship that would strengthen both them 
and ourselves in living our "good” life. So we did stay, 

I believe, three or four days with the Khilkovo peasants, 
and during that time I came to loathe these wealthy, pious, 
saintly-looking people, the nights spent in their huts, 
their pies with potato stuffing, their psalm-singing, their 
endless tales of a relentless struggle with "popes and 
governors” and their hair-splitting arguments on the 
Scriptures. 

At last, on the ist of January, we moved on. I remem- 
ber waking up that morning with such joy in my heart 
that I completely forgot myself and shouted: “Happy 
New Year, Alexander Alexandrovich!” I received a 
furious telling-off: what did I mean by w'ishing him a 
happy new year, didn’t I realize what hackneyed rubbish 
I was saying, and so on. IIowTver, I remained quite un- 
affected, for as I listened I was saying to myself: “All 
right, all right, all this may wv.Il be rubbish, but 
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tomorrow night we^ll, be in Moscow, and the day after to- 
morrow I shall see Tolstoy, ...” And so it was to be. 

To begin with, Wolkenstein played a mean trick on 
me: the minute we reached our Moscow hotel he went 
off to see Tolstoy, but refused to take me with him. "‘I 
really can’t,” he said, “I must give him some warning. 
But ril tell him about you, I promise.” And he rushed 
out. 

He returned very late and did not even give me an 
account of his visit but just shouted excitedly: “It’s as 
though I had taken a draught of holy water” — though I 
could easily establish by the smell of his breath that after 
the holy water he had had some Chambertin, in order, no 
doubt, to prove that he was not a slave of that drink but 
the other way round. The only good thing was that he 
had kept his promise and had told Tolstoy about my 
proposed visit, which was actually more than I had hoped 
for: he was charming, that handsome, plump, slightly 
feminine, dark-haired man, but very unreliable. The next 
evening, quite beyond myself, 1 rushed off to Khamovniki 
at last. 


How can I tell all that followed.^ It was a frosty, moon- 
lit night. I ran all the way, and when I arrived I was 
hardly able to breathe. Everything was still and desolate : 
the moonlit, empty little street, the portals in front of me, 
the open gate, the snow-covered yard. Beyond it, to the 
left, stood a wooden house with a reddish light in some of 
the windows; further to the left, behind the house, was a 
garden and above it fairy-like wintry stars shimmered 
softly. Everything, indeed, was like a fairy-tale. What a 


strange garden, what an extraordinary house, how full of 
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mystery and meaning these lighted windows — ^for behind 
them there was HE! The stillness around me was such 
that I could hear my heart beating — from joy, but also 
from the terrifying thought: hadn’t I better take just one 
more glance at the house and run back? At last I desper- 
ately plunged into the yard, ran up the steps of the porch 
and rang the bell. The door was opened at once. I saw a 
footman in a shabby tail-coat, a bright cosy entrance, a 
multitude of fur coats on the hangers, and among them, 
in striking contrast to the others, an old sheepskin coat. 
In front of me was a circular staircase covered with a red 
carpet. Under it, in the right-hand corner, was a closed 
door behind which I could hear the sound of a guitar and 
gay young voices, astonishingly untroubled by the fact 
that they were resounding in such a truly extraordinary 
house. 

“Whom shall I announce.^’’ 

“Bunin.” 

“1 beg your pardon?” 

“Bunin.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

The footman ran upstairs and, to my surprise, came 
sauntering back almost at once, sideways, holding to the 
banisters. 

“Will you kindly wait upstairs in the ballroom.” 

In the ballroom — another surprise, for the moment I 
entered a small door opened at the end and I saw someone 
rise up (for behind the door there were two or three steps 
leading down into a passage), quickly throwing his feet 
forward with a kind of clumsy dexterity — a large grey- 
bearded figure, slightly bandy-legged, in a wide, baggy 
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blouse of grey flannel^ grey trousers of the same material 
that looked more like bloomers, and square-toed shoes. 
Swift and light, frightening, sharp-eyed, with frowning 
eyebrows, he moved straight at me, but I had time to 
notice in his walk, in his whole bearing, something that 
reminded me of my father. With a quick, slightly bobbing 
gait he came up close to me, stretched out, or more pre- 
cisely threw out, a large hand, palm upwards, enveloping 
mine, softly pressed it, and suddenly smiled. The smile 
was enchanting, tender and at the same time somewhat 
sorrowful, almost pathetic, and I saw now that the small 
eyes were neither frightening nor sharp but just alert like 
an animal's. The downy remnants of his grey hair curling 
slightly at the ends were divided in a straight parting, 
peasant fashion; the very large ears were set unusually 
high; the bulges of the brows were drawn low over the 
eyes; the beard — dry, flimsy, uneven, transparent — did 
not hide the outline of the slightly protruding lower 
jaw. 

“Bunin.^ W’as it your father I knew in the Crimea? 
Have you come to Moscow for long? What for? To see 
me? A young writer, are you? Well, certainly, go on 
writing if you feel like it, but remember that it can never 
be the aim of life. . . . Please sit down and tell me about 
yourself. ...” 

He spoke as hastily as he walked, pretending not to 
notice my complete discomfiture, eager to help me out 
and put me at my ease. What else did he say? He kept 
asking questions; “Married? Single? One can only live 
with a woman as a wife and never leave her. . . . You 
wish to lead a simple life and work on the land? That’s a 
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very good thing but don’t force ygurself, don’t make a 
uniform of it, one can be a good man in any kind of 
life ” 

We sat at a small table on which a tallish porcelain lamp 
burnt with a mellow light under a pink lampshade. His 
face was behind the lamp, in a soft shadow, and all I 
could see was the grey flannel of his blouse, and his large 
hand to which I longed to press my lips with ecstatic, 
truly filial tenderness. I listened to his aged, slightly 
high-pitched voice with the characteristic sound coming 
from a somewhat protruding jaw. . . . Suddenly T heard 
the rustic of silk. I looked up and jumped to my feet: 
a portly, elegant woman in a dress of shiny black silk, 
with beautifully set hair and lively eyes, so dark that the 
pupils did not show, glided in from the drawing-room. 

“Leon,” she said, “you’ve forgotten that there’s some- 
body waiting for you.” 

He rose with an apologetic, almost guilty smile, his 
eyebrows raised, and looked straight into my face with 
his small eyes in which a dark sorrow seemed alwa)"s to 
be buried. 

“Well, au revoir, God bless you,” he said, once more 
grasping my hand in his. “Come and see me again when 
you are in Moscow. . . . Don’t expect too much from 
life, you’ll never have a better time than you are having 
now. There is no happiness in life, there are only occasional 
flares of it. You must learn to appreciate them, to live on 
them. ...” 

I left him and ran home quite beyond myself, and 
passed a completely mad night, seeing him all the time in 
my dreams with such unbelievabL vividness and in such 
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wild confusion that even no^y I shudder to remember it, 
and waking up to find myself raving and jabbering. 

I wrote to him from Poltava and received several 
affectionate letters in reply. In one of them he intimated 
again that it was not really worth my while trying so hard 
to live as a Tolstoyan, but I was not to be put off. I 
stopped making hoops but took up an illegal activity 
instead: I sold books published by the Tolstoyan firm 
“Posrednik” (“The Mediator”) at fairs and market- 
places, without having a proper licence for selling them, 
as a result of which I was arrested and sentenced to a 
term of imprisonment, but was saved from it, to my great 
distress, by a manifesto of the Tsar. After that I opened a 
bookshop, a Poltava branch of “Posrednik”, and made 
such a mess of the accounts that at times I felt like hang- 
ing myself. Finally I simply abandoned the shop to its 
fate and moved to Moscow, where I went on trying to 
convince myself that I was a “brother”, a co-disciple of 
the editors of “Posrednik” and of the people who were 
hanging around the place, instructing each other in the 
“good” life. I saw Tolstoy there several times. He dropped 
in, or, more precisely, he rushed in (for he had an extra- 
ordinarily light and quick walk), in the evenings and 
would stay there for an hour or two, without taking off 
his sheepskin coat, surrounded on all sides by the “breth- 
ren”, who would quite seriously put questions to him like 
the following: “Lev Nikolaevich, what ought I to do if I 
were attacked by a tiger?” On occasions like this he would 
say with an embarrassed smile: “But why a tiger? Where 
do you find tigers? Pve never seen a tiger in the whole of 
my life.” 
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I remember once saying to^him, ip an attempt to make 
myself agreeable and get into his good graces: 

“Temperance societies are now springing up every- 
where.” 

He frowned slightly: 

“What societies?” 

“Temperance societies. ...” 

“You mean, when people meet in order not to drink 
vodka? What rubbish. There is no need to meet in order 
not to drink. But if you have to meet, then you had better 
drink. What nonsense all this is, what a deceit, what sub- 
stitution for action of the semblance of action. ...” 

I saw him at his home once more. I was led across the 
ballroom, w here I once sat with him by the pink lamp, 
through the little door and down the steps into a narrow 
passage, where I timidly knocked at the door on my 
right. 

“Come in,” answered the aged, high-pitched voice. 

I entered and saw a small, low room darkened by an 
iron shield placed around two burning candles in an 
antique candlestick, a leather sofa by the table on which 
the candlestick was standing, and finally himself, w'ith a 
book in his hand. As I entered, he rose abruptly and with 
an awkward and, it seemed to me, an embarrassed gesture 
threw the book into the corner of the sofa. But I had sharp 
eyes and I was able to see that he had been reading, that 
is, re-reading (and very likely not for the first time, as all 
we authors do), his own work. The Master and the Work- 
many which had just come out. In my admiration for the 
book, I was tactless enough to pay it an enthusiastic com- 
pliment. He flushed and waved his hands at me. 
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“Please don’t mention itl Jt’s dreadful, it’s so mediocre 
that I’m ashamed to show myself in the street.” 

His face that evening was drawn, dark and stern, as 
though cast in bronze. He had suffered a great deal those 
days— only recently his seven-year-old son, Vania, had 
died. After the mention of The Master and the Workman 
he immediately began to talk about him. 

“Yes, he was a charming, a sweet boy. But why say 
he is dead.? There is no death, he is not dead, he lives in 
us because we love him.” 

We soon left the house and went to the “Posrednik” 
office. It was a black night in March, a spring wind was 
blowing and kindling the lights of the street lamps. We 
ran very fast across the snow-white Maidens’ Field; he 
jumped over the ditches so quickly that I could hardly 
keep pace with him, and kept repeating sternly and 
abruptly : 

“There is no death, there is no death!” 

About ten years later I saw him for the last time. On a 
terribly cold night, walking along the Arbat among the 
dazzling lights in the ice-covered shop windows, I sud- 
denly bumped into him running straight at me with his 
springy, sauntering step. I stopped and pulled off my 
cap. He stopped too and recognized me at once. 

“Ah, it’s you! How do you do.? Please put on your 
cap. . . . How and where do you live, what are you 
doing.?” 

His aged face was so stiff and blue with cold that he 
looked pitiful. The knitted pale-blue thing thRt he was 
wearing on his head looked like an old woman’s cowl. The 
large hand which he pulled out of a pale-blue woollen glove 
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was as cold as ice. After a feVr words he shook my hand 
firmly and affectionately, and again looked sorrowfully 
into my eyes, with lifted brows. 

“Well, Christ be with you, Christ be with you. 
Good-bye 1“ 
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I 

I MET HIM for the first time in Moscow, at the end of 
1895. A few characteristic phrases of his have re- 
mained fixed in my memory to this day. 

“Do you write a lot?” he asked me. 

I replied that I did not. 

“What a shame,” he said glumly, in his deep chest- 
voice, “You must work, you know. You must work with- 
out stopping. . , . All your life.” Then, after a pause, he 
added without any apparent connection; “I think that 
when one has finished writing a short story one should 
delete the beginning and the end. That V where w^e, 
fiction writers, ruostly go wrong. And one should be brief, 
as brief as possible. ...” 

When our conversation turned to poetry he suddenly 
livened up. 

“And what about Alexei Tolstoy? Do you like his 
verse? I think he’s an actor. He put on an opera cloak in 
his youth and has kept it on ever since.” 

After our meeting in Moscow I did not see him again 
till the spring of 1899. I went to Yalta for a few days, and 
met him one evening on the quay. 

“Why don’t you come and see me?” he said. “You 
must come to-morrow.” 
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“At what time?” 

“Come in the morning, at about seven.” 

Probably noticing that I was somewhat startled, he 
explained: 

“We get up early. Do you?” 

“Yes, I do too.” 

“Well, that’s all right, then. Come as soon as you’re 
ready. We’ll have coffee together. One should always 
drink coffee in the morning, not tea. It’s wonderful. When 
I am working I have nothing till evening except coffee 
and bouillon.” 

We walked in silence along the quay and sat down on a 
bench in the square. 

“Do vou like the sea?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he said. “Only it’s so empty.” 

“That’s the best thing about it,” I said. 

“I don’t know. . . . ” he said, gazing into the distance, 
apparently absorbed in his own thougiits. “I think it must 
be nice to be an officer, or a young student. To sit in some 
crowded place and listen to gay music. ...” 

And after a pause he added in his characteristic manner, 
without any visible connection : 

“The sea is difficult to describe. Do you know the 
description I read the other day, in a schoolboy’s exercise 
book? ‘The sea was big.’ That was all it said. I found it 
wonderful.” 

In Moscow I had met a middle-aged man, tall, slim 
and light in his movements. At our first meeting he had 
been friendly, but so simple in his manner that I mistook 
that simplicity for coldncss. In Yalta I found him changed : 
he had grown thinner, his face had darkened, his meve- 
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ments were slower and his, voice sounded more hollow. 
But on the whole he was almost the same: friendly, but 
still reserved. His manner was quite lively, but he spoke 
even more simply and briefly than before, and all the 
time, with his face slightly turned upward, he seemed to 
T^e thinking about something else, leaving it to his com- 
panion to follow the changing course of the hidden cur- 
rent of his thoughts. 

The day after our meeting on the quay I went to his 
house. I well remember the sunny morning we spent in 
his little garden. After that day I visited him more and 
more often, and soon became like a member of the house- 
hold. His attitude to me altered accordingly: it grew 
warmer, though the reserve remained. That was notice- 
able in his manner not only towards me but also towards 
the people who were closest to him, although, as 1 under- 
stood later on, it did not denote coldness: it was merely 
consistent self-restraint. 

The white stone house in Autka, the little garden which 
he, always fond of flowers, cultivated with such care, the 
trees, the study with its walls quite bare except for two 
or three landscapes by Levitan, the large semi-circular 
window overlooking the Uchan-Su valley drowned in 
orchards, and the blue triangle of the sea, the hours, days 
and sometimes months I spent there will remain for ever 
among my dearest memories. 

★ 

He burst into his infectious laughter only when some- 
body else said something amusing. He himself said the 
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funniest things without a flieker a smile. He loved 
jokes, absurd nicknames, hoaxes of any kind. Even in the 
last years of his life, as soon as he felt at all better, he was 
inexhaustible in these things. But he never overstressed 
anything — with a mischievous twinkle of his eyes over 
his pince-nez, he would just put in a word or two. 

His self-restraint was evident in everything. Who, for 
example, ever heard him complain? Yet he had many 
grounds for complaint. Being one of a large family which 
at the time was very badly off, he began work very young. 
He earned next to nothing and remained hard up for a 
long time. Yet nobody ever heard him lament over his 
fate, and this was not because his requirements were 
limited, lie loathed drabness and poverty. For fifteen 
years he suffered from an exhausting illness. And yet did 
his readers — the Russian readers who had heard so many 
writers’ lamentations — know anything about it? Even in 
his home, on the days when he suffered most pain, no one 
suspected anything. 

“Aren’t you feeling well, Antosha?’’ his mother or 
sister would ask, seeing him sit all day in his armchair, 
with his eyes closed. 

“I?” he would say quietly, opening his eyes, so meek 
without their pince-nez. “No, I’m all right. Just a slight 
headache.” 


★ 

He admired Maupassant and Tolstoy. He spoke par- 
ticularly often about them, and also about Lermontov’s 
Taman. 
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“What beats mc*“ he would say, “is that he was able 
to write it when he was still a mere boy. Ah, if I could 
write something like that, and perhaps a good vaudeville 
as well. I’d die in peace!” 

He often said: 

“One shouldn’t ever read one’s writing before it’s 
printed. Nor should one ever take other people’s advice. 
All right — ^you’ve gone wrong somewhere, you’ve made 
a mistake — but let the mistake be your own. In work one 
has to have daring. There are big dogs and small dogs, 
and the small ones need not be put out by the existence of 
the big ones. All of them have a duty to bark — ^to bark 
with whatever voice Cod has given them.” 

It is said about nearly every writer after his death that 
he rejoiced in other people’s triumphs, that he was free 
of vanity. But in Chekhov’s case it was true. He did re- 
joice at every sign of talent, and could not help rejoicing. 
The word “untalented”, 1 think, was the worst insult on 
his lips. Yet he felt somewhat bitter about his own suc- 
cesses. 

“Well, Anton Pavlovich, soon we’ll be celebrating your 
silver jubilee.” 

“Ah, I know all about these jubilees. For twenty-five 
years they tear a man to shreds, and then they come and 
present him with a quill-pcn made of aluminium, and 
spend the entire day going into raptures, shedding tears 
and smothering him with kisses.” 

“Flave you read it.?” I would ask, having seen an 
article about him somewhere. 

He would glance at me from the corner of his eye, 
above his pmee-nez. 
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’ much. They go^nd write a thouBand 

lines aWtrt somebody else, and then add at the vei?y 
botfom; ‘There also exists another writer, Chekhov: the 
one who keeps moaning.’ And yet, have you ever heard 
me moan? Am I ‘gloomy’, or ‘cold-blooded’, as the 
critics call me? I — ^a pessimist? But do you know that of 
all my stories the one I hke best is ‘The Student’? The 
wofd itself is sickening — ‘pessimi«;t’. . . 

Occasionally, he would add to that: 

“Whenever, my dear sir, someone abuses you, remem- 
ber me, your servant: I got a thrashing for the slightest 
slip, like the chaps at the seminary. One critic prophesied 
that I would die in the gutter: he imagines me as a young 
man who’s been kicked out of secondary school for drink- 
ing too much.” 


★ 

“You should only sit down to write when you feel as 
cold as ice,” he once said. 


★ 

“The ‘Scorpion’s’ publicity is careless,” he A^rote to 
me after the first issue of the hlouen of the N'^rth. “They 
put me on top, and when I saw their advertisement in the 
Russian Chronicle^ I swore I’d have nothing more to do 
with any scorpions or crocodiles or grass-snakes.” 

I had persuaded him send one of liis early stories 
(“On the Sea”) to the “Scorpion’s” Ahnanach. I>ater on 
he regretted it. 


B 
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i- i , 

. *<No, ajl th» ‘«ew art' iti^Moscowis rijibbisli,’* be 
**I remember I once Eaw a signboard in Taga| 3 l^og^ 
‘Establishment of Artificial Mineral Waters.* 'fhat^s wha!t 
it is. Only what is talented can be new. What’s talented 
is new.” 

One of my last memories of him refers to early 
spring 1903: Yalta, the Hotel Russia, late evening. 
Suddenly I was called to the telephone. I went and 
heard: 

“Dear sir, find a good cab and come and fetch me. 
We’ll go out for a ride.” 

"A ride? At night? What’s the matter with you, Anton 
Pavlovich?” 

“I’m in love.” 

“That’s excellent. But it’s gone nine. Besides, you 
might catch cold.” 

“Young man, don’t argue.” 

Ten minutes later I was in Autka. The house, where in 
the winter he lived alone with his mother,-avas quiet and 
dark as tisual. The study was dimly lit by two candles. 
And, as usual, my heart ached at the sight of that room 
where he spent so. many lonely winter evenings. 

“A wonderful night,” he said with surprising softness 
and a kind of wistful joy. “And it’s so dull at home. The 
only distraction I get is when the telephone rattles and 
somebody wants to know what I’m doing and I say, ‘I’m 
catching mice.’ Let’s drive to Orianda.” 

The night was calm and warm, with a clear moon and 
light clouds. The carriage drove along the White high 
road." We kept silent, looking at the brilliant flain of the 
sea. Then came the wood, with a light pattern df shadows; 
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blatk crpwds of cyptestaes «»e towards the stairs. 
We got out of the carriage and slowly walked under them. 
As we were going past the ruins of the palace, pale-blue 
in thO moonlight, he suddenly stopped and said ; 

“Do you know how many years people will go on 
reading me? Seven.” 

“Why seven?” 

“Well, seven and a half.” 

“You’re sad to-day, Anton Pavlovich,” I said, looking 
into his face, very pale m the moonlight. 

He was looking down, thoughtfully digging the end of 
his walking-stick into the gravel ; but when I said that he 
was sad he glanced at me mischievou<«ly. 

“It’c you who are sad,” he said. “You’re sad because 
you’ve spent some money on a cab.” Then he added in a 
serious tone: “Nevertheless, thej^’ll read me only for 
seven years, and I have even less to live: six years. But 
don’t tell the Odessa reporters about that.” 

Here he was particularly mistaken : he lived not for six 
years, but just ovei one year. 

★ 

In January, when I was in Nice, I received one of his 
last letters: 

“Good day, dear LA.' I wish you a happy New Year. 
1 got your letter. Thanks. Here in Moscow all is well. 
There’s nothing new (except the New Year), and nothing 
new is in view. My play has not been put on yet, and 
nobody knows when it wall be put on. I may well come 
to Nice in February. Give my gree^’ings to the dear warm 
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* w440t quiet y<ftirsel£, 

^ite ufiten to^yeur lrie]|Ti 4 a. . . , Keep vteli and^ cheerful 
aad don't forget your stormy northern fellow-counfiynftea 
who are suflTering from indigestion and bad tempeh 
I kiss you and embrace you*” 


II 

He said, unexpectedly as usual : 

“Do you know what happened to me once?” And, 
peering into my face through his pince-nez, he burst out 
laughing. “You see, I was going up the main stairs of the 
Moscow Assembly of the Nobility, and there, in front of 
the mirror, his back to me, stood Uzhin-Sumbatov, hold- 
ing Potapenko by a coat-button and saying insistently: 
*Do understand — ^you are now the first, the very first 
writer in Russia.’ Suddenly he caught sight of me in the 
mirror, blushed and said quickly, pointing at aje over his 
shoulder: ‘And so is he.’” 


★ 

Strange as it may seem to many, he disliked actors and 
actresses. He used to say about them : 

“Compared to the rest of Russian society, they are 
seventy-five years out of date. They’re cheap, and eaten 
up with vanity. Take Solovtzov, for instance , . .’* 

“Wait,” I interrupted. “Don’t you remember the 
telegram you sent to the Solovtzov Theatre j|fter his 
death?” 
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, ofle*h4vc tp write in telegrams’ 

^Sifi^jl^ersf^Jbat doesn’t one have to say sometimes just 
to Ipaije people's feelings!” 

^nd then, after a pause, with a new burst of laughter: 

'‘‘And then, look at the Arts Theatre, too. . , 

★ 

His notebook contains a few things I heard him say 
myself. For example, he asked me several times, each 
time forgetting that he had said it before, and each time 
laughing heartily: 

‘‘Listen, do you know the t}'pe of lady who looks as if 
^hc had giiL under her corsage^” 

I also heard him say, more than once : 

“In nature a repulsive caterpillar turns into a lovely 
butterfly. But with human beings it’s the other way 
round: a lovely butterfly turns into a repulsive cater- 
pillar.” 

“When a bad actress eats a partridge, I feel sorry for 
the partridge, which had a hundred times more brains and 
talent than the actress.” 

“No matter how much people rave about her, .Savina 
as an actress had the same standard as Victor Krylov as a 
playwright.” 

Sometimes he said : 

“A writer should be as poor as a beggar. He should 
know that he will die of hunger if he doesn’t write, if he 
allows his laziness to get the better of him. Writers should 
be put in prison and forced to write by any means: solitary 
confinement, flogging, birching. . . Oh, hoiy grateful I 
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^ 'I 

^lk tQ> Mh iuyitig inSid« me pooi wHtsn I vm 

so sdmired Davydova 1 Mamift-Sibltyak would cobie to 
her: *1 haven *t a kopek! Please give m? five roubles at 
least in advance’ — ‘Not if you were dying of starvatloO^ 
my friend. I’ll give you money on one condition only: if 
you agree that I should lock you up in my study, here and 
now, provide you with a pen and ink and paper and 
three bottles of beer, and keep you there until you 
knock and say through the door that you have a story 
ready.’ ” 

But sometimes he spoke quite differently: 

“A writer should be fabulously rich — so rich that at 
any moment he would be able to start on a journey round 
the world in his own yacht, or set up an expedition to the 
sources of the Nile, to the South Pole, to Tibet or to 
Arabia, and buy up the entire Caucasus or the Himalayas. 
Tolstoy says that all a man needs is three square yards of 
earth. Nonsense! Three square yards is enough for a 
corpse, but a living man needs the whole globe. Especi- 
ally if he’s a writer.” 

Speaking of Tolstoy, he once said : 

“What impresses me particularly about him is the 
contempt he has for all of us, the other writers — or more 
exactly, he doesn’t even feel any contempt, but simply 
considers that we are just nothing at all. Sometimes, for 
instance, he praises Maupassant, Kuprin, Semenov or 
myself. But why does he praise us? Because he looks upon 
us as children. For him, our short stones and nqvels arc 
nothing but child’s play, so, on the whole, he t|ke 3 the 
same view of Maupassant and of Semenov. But if you 
take Shakespeare — that’s quite another matter, 'ifhat one 
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^■f-IPoktofm wanner. . . 


★ 

One day he looked up from a newspaper and said 
unhurriedly, without any intonation : 

“It's all the time like that: Korolenko and Chekhov, 
Potapenko and Chekhov, Goiki and Chekhov. . . 

Now he has been set apart. But it seems to me that he 
has not yet been completely understood : he was too com- 
plex and original a man, with a shy, reticent hcAft. 

His notebook contains a remaikable line: 

“Just as T shall he alone in my grave, so, really, I am 
living alone.” 

The same notebook has the following remarks: 

“How willing people are to be deceived, how fond they 
are of oracles, what a herd they are. . . 

“To one clever man there are a thousand fools, to one 
intelligent word — a thousand stupid ones, and those 
drown everything.” 

His own voice was drowned for a long time. Bt'fore the 
afipearance of “The Peasants” — by no means the l^est he 
had written — the public read him willingly enough, but 
hfe was for them no more than an entertaining storyteller, 
the author of “A Game of Vint” and “The Book of 
Complaints”. Intellectuals with an “ideology”, had, on 
the whole, little interest m him. They recognized his 
talent but did not take him seriously. I remember some 
of them being heartily amused when 1, a mere youth, 
dared compare him to Korolenko and Garshin ; some even 
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t^»^6 nk«?e'<rf **C^‘ekhpnte’\ '"‘Cnh 
>0^ ^^aid, '‘Turgenev or Tolstoy' ftver chQO$iog 
jUlidignified nickname for themselves?” In litenury 
tl|ei attitude towards him was different, and many'Ctttid^ 
lodged him highly, but never without some reservatioti:^ 

Real fame came to him only when the Arts Theatre put 
on his plays, and this must have hurt him as much as the 
feet that' he began to be spoken of at all only after the 
appearance of “The Peasants”. His plays, again, wefe 
certainly not the best things he ever wrote, and, besides, 
theft success meant that it was the theatre that attracted 
the public attention to him — ^the fact that his name was 
seen a thousand times on posters, that one remembered 
“Twenty-two misfortunes”, ‘‘Oh, highly-esteemed cup- 
board”, or ‘‘A man has been forgotten”. 

He often said : 

“What sort of playwrights are we? The only real 
dramatic playwright is Naydenov: a born dr^patist, with 
the most genuine dramatic spring inside of him. Now he 
must write another ten plays, of which nine will flop but 
the tenth will again be such a triumph that we’ll all 
gasp.” 

And after a short pause he’d break again into peals of 
laughter: 

“You know, I’ve just been to Gaspra to see Tolstoy. 
He is still ill in bed, but he spoke a lot about all sorts of 
tbiugs, including me. When at last I got up to say good- 
bye he kept my hand in his and said: ‘Kiss me|’ I bent 
down to kiss him and he suddenly leant close td my <ar 
and said in his brisk, old-man’s voice: ‘I still can’t abide 
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kairtir. Shtkcftpear;^ ’V!T^tc tiddlf, 
worse.’ ’* 

'<j| IJjjSfught at lltc time, and I still think, that he ou^ht 
heei^ to have written about the nobility, their coii^btry 
©slfejtes and so forth : he did not know them well enough* 
^this was particularly noticeable m his plays — in Unck 
P^finya or The Cherry Orchard. The noble landowners in 
them are very false. The heroine of The Cherry Orchard^ 
for example, supposed to have been born m that class, 
does not belong to it by a single trait: she is an actress, 
written with the sole purpose of giving a part to Olga 
Knipper. Firs is as cliche as can be, and his phrase, “A 
man has been forgotten”, is a typical curtain line. Besides, 
where dul find such enormous gardens consisting 
entirely of cherry trees? ‘‘Cheiry orchards” existed only 
in Ukrainian villages, where the peasants planted them 
behind their huts. Another question : why did Lopakhiti 
have to cut down that “cherry orchard”? Suiely, he could 
not have intended to build a factory in its place. 

★ 

For a long time Chekhov was never qualified by any 
epithets other than “gloomy”, “morbid”, “the singer of 
twilight moods”, a man who looks at everything in life 
hopelessly and indifferently. Present-day critics have 
swung to the other extreme: “Chekhovian melancholy, 
tenderness, warmth . . .”, “Chekhov’s love for humanity”. 
... I can imagine how he would feel if he could read about 
his tenderness. And he would be even more shocked at 
“warmth” and “melancholy”. 
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Of irnst $ivm ta4«|pa i^pie onen mA' 
mosig Hate. Fat eJcampK wwrtet Cl^' 

}Hiv*s bmx$p 1 Bave met kind and unassuming^ uiv 
eiiR^tpting people. He was attracted to them. . . . He 
felt an attraction for quiet, misty valleys, for hazy dreams^ 
and silent tears. . . .” Korolenko speaks of his talent in 
such poor words as “simplicity and soulfulness”, and 
attributes to him “a wistfulness for phantoms”. One of 
the best articles about him was written by Leo Shestov, 
who says that he had “a pitiless talent”. 

★ 

Even in everyday life, he used words with precision and 
economy. He valued words very highly. He could not 
bear pompous, false, bookish words. His owm speech was 
beautiful — afresh, clear and to the point. In his way of 
talking one never heard the writer; he seldom used 
similes or epithets, and when he did they were usually 
quite commonplace ; he never flaunted or relished a well- 
dhqsen word. “Big” words he loathed. A book of memoirs 
about him contains a noteworthy passage: “I once com- 
plained to Anton Pavlovich: ‘What am I to do? I am 
consumed by self-analysis.’ And he replied: ‘You ought 
to drink less vodka.’ ” 

It was probably owing to that hatred of the “big” 
words, the words used in the careless, slapdash manner 
’characteristic of many versifiers, modern ones in particu- 
Jar, that poetry so seldom satisfied him. 

“This is worth the whole of Urenius,” he once said> 
Speaking of Lermontov’s “The Sail”. 
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i^ett such » poet?” 

*moJ* I said. 

“Well, then, Uprudius,” he said gravely. 

★ 

“You’ll see, when Tolstoy dies, everything will go to 
the dogs.” 

“You mean literature?” 

“Everything. Including literature.” 

★ 

About the Moscow “decadents”, as they were called, 
he said: 

“Decadents my eye. They’re hefty moujiks. They 
ought to be put in a chain gang.” 

★ 

It sometimes happened that people of quite different 
social ranks would gather in his house. He was the same 
with everybody, he did not show any preferences, never 
made anybody’s pride suffer; nobody felt forgotten or 
unwanted. But at the same time he kept everybody at a 
certain distance. 

He had a great sense of dignity, of independence. 

“Tolstoy is the only man I’m afraid of. Just think, it 
was he who wrote about Anna Karenina that she felt she 
saw her own eyes shining in the dark 
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'*^SefijOUslyj I’m afiraicl of him,** he D^ujd say agaj^ wkh' 
a kxigh, as though h^ enjoyed his feat. 

Once, when he was going to visit Tolstoy, he ^petit 
nearly an hour making up his mind what trousers he 
would wear. He took off his pince-nez, which made him 
look years younger, and half serious and half laughing, 
as was usual with him, he kept coming out of his bedroorh 
with a different pair of trousers on. 

“No, these are indecently narrow. He’ll say, what a 
pen-pusher!” 

And he would go out, put on another pair and again 
come out laughing : 

“But these are as wide as the Blatk Sea. He’ll think, 
what a bounder!” 


★ 

One day, accompanied by a few intimate friends, he 
went to Alupk-a to lunch in a restaurant. He was very 
cheerful and joked a lot. Suddenly, at an adjoining tabic, 
a man rose to his teet, holding a champagne-glass in his 
hand. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, let us drink to the health of 
Anton Pavlovich who is here among us — the glory of our 
literature, the singer of twilight moods. . . .” 

He went pale and walked out of the restaurant. And 
later on he often told me the story with indignation. 

★ 
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ihtayed in Yalta for long J>6fiod^ and spent nearly ill 
4ny time with hini- Often I left only late at night, aiid he 
would say, “Come early to-morrow morning.” 

★ 

He lisped at some sounds, he had a hollow voice and 
often spoke m a kind of toneless mutter. At times it was 
hard to tell whether he was in earnest or not. I for one 
gave up trying to guess. lie would take off his pince-nez, 
press his hand to his heart, and saj over and over again, 
carefully enunciating every woid, with a barely percept- 
ible smile on his pale lips : 

“I beg jou most insistcntl}, monsieur le Marquis 
Bookishon — if ever )ou get bored with the forgotten old 
writer, stay all the same, for the sake of Mash i, Mamasha,* 
my wife, the Hungarian woman Knipshitz, who is in loVe 
with you. . . . We’ll disiuss 'iterature together.” 

Sometimes we sta)ed all moining in his study, in com- 
plete silenee, glancing thiough the newspapers which he 
received in great numbers. 1 le wmuld s n : 

“l.et’s read the ptovineial gossip /'urnns and iry and 
fish out some plots for dramas and vaudevilles.” ^ 

Occasionally w’'c would come across some — for the 
most part vei) unintelligent — comments about me, and 
he would hasten to soften the blow' tor me : 

“Believe me, they’ve said even sillier things about me, 
much more cruel things, too, or else they’ve kept com- 
pletely silent.” 

On one occasion, a critic detested a ‘ Chekhovian 

^ Mummy 
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mood” in me. He Ijecame* quite agitated and exclaimed 
with a kind of restrained excitement: 

”Oh, how stupid this is, how stupid 1 For my part; you 
know, IVe been pestered with ‘Turgenevian notes’. You 
and I are about as much alike as a borzoi and a blood- 
hound. For one thing, you’re much sharper than T. For 
instance, you’ve written: "J'he sea smelled of water- 
melon.* That’s wonderful, but I wouldn’t have said it. 
The girl-student, of course, that’s a different matter. . . 

“What girl-student.^” 

“Don’t you remember, we were making up a story, 
you and I : a blazing hot day, the steppe beyond Kharkov, 
a long mail-train. . . . And you added: ‘A girl-student 
with a leather belt stands by the w'indow of a third-class 
carriage shaking wet tea-leaves out of a tea-pot; the tea- 
leaves carried aw'ay by the wind hit the f.ice of a fat man 
who is leaning out of another carriage. . . .’ ” 

Once he put doAvn the paper, took off his pince-nez 
and burst into a peal of quiet, delighted laughter. 

“What is it this time?” I asked him. 

“A merchant from Samara by the name of Babkin,” he 
said in a weak voice through his laughter, “bequeathed 
his entire fortune for the erection of a monument to 
Hegel.” 

“You’re joking.” 

“Cross my heart. To 1 legel.” 

Another time he suddenly dropped his paper and asked: 

“What’ll you write about me in your memoirs?” 

“It’s you who’ll be writing about me. You’ll putHve 
me.” 

“But you could be my son.” 
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“All the sanie— you have jieasant.b!ood.’* 

"But you have noble blood, Peasants and merchants 
degenerate terribly quickly. Just read my story, ‘Three 
Years’. And then look how tough you are! The only 
thing that’s wrong with you is that you are too thin — 
like a good borzoi. 'lake a tonic, and you’ll live a hundred 
years. I’ll write you a prescription to-day if y'ou like. I’m 
a doctor, remember. Kondakov himselt has been to me 
for treatmetit, ami I cured him of piles. . . . But in ymur 
memoirs you mustii’t wiitc that I had ‘a bvmpathetic 
talent’, and was ‘a man of irystal puiity’.’’ 

“That was written about me,” I &aid. “ 1 luv said 1 had 
a sympathetic gift.” 

I lis IrtUgmer had a curioush stiained ring, almost as if 
It hurt him. lie always laughed like that w'hen he was 
particularly pleased. 

“Wait — ^what was it Koroh-nko said about you.'” 

“It w.tsn’t Korolenko, it was Zlatovratski. He wrote 
about one of nn fir^t short stones that ‘it would have done 
credit even to a bigger writer’.” 

He doubled in'* m a long fit of laughter, then put on his 
pince-nez and said, looking at me shr.ipls and gaily: 

“Still, it’s not as bad as the things that have been said 
about me. 1 got a thrashing from the critics every Satur- 
day, as they do at th(* seminary, ^cr^e me right, too. At 
the beginning I wo'ote like the last son of a bitch. I am a 
proletarian, you knows Wlien I was little 1 sold tallow 
candles in our shop in Taganrog. Ugh, how devilishly 
cold it was there! And j'ct 1 took the greatest pleasure in 
wrapping up an icy candle in a scrap of paper. And our 
latrine w'as a waste plot of ground mile away from the 
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iouse. Sojnttimes 1*4 ran tltere in the middle of the night, 
and find some rogue sleeping tliere. We’d scare each other 
terribly. But here is my advice to you,” he suddenly added. 

Stop being a dilettante, try to become a craftsman, at 
least to some extent. It’s very bad to write as I did — for a 
piece of bread — but a certain degree of cr.iftsmanship is 
really indispensable. You cannot always sit and wait for 
inspiration ’’ 

Then, after a pause; 

“As to Korolejiko, he ought to qu and be unfaithful to 
his wife, lhat would make him v^ntc better. Do you re- 
member telling me how he wept with enthusiasm over a 
poem in the Russian U’crlik by somebody, \Yrl)ov or 
Vetkov or something, whah described the ‘wolves of 
reaction’ surrounding the popular poet in a fald, in a 
terrible snowstorm, and how’ the poet struck a melodious 
chord on his lyre and the wolves scainjicred away in 
terror. Was that true.?” 

“My word of honour.” 

“By the way, do you know that in lYrm all the cab- 
drivers look like Dobrolubov.’” 

**You don’t like Dobrolubov.’” 

“Yes, I do. At least, he wsis a decent man. Not like 
Skabichevski w'ho wrote that I would die in the gutter 
from too much drinking, because I h.idn’t ‘the divine 
Spark’ in me.” 

“Do you know,” 1 said, “that Skabichevski told me 
once that he had never seen how rye growls, and had never 
spoken to a peasant.?” 

“There you are! And yet all his life he wrote about the 
‘common people’ and about books on peasant life’. Yes, 
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it’s funtiy to remember all thte things that have been said 
about me. My blood was cold, they said — do you remem- 
ber, I’ve got a short story called ‘Cold Blood’.? And I 
don’t care a hang what I’m depicting — a dog or a drowned 
man, a train or first love. . . . ‘The Gloomy People’ 
helped me a bit, though: it was t'oimd that the story had 
some value because it allegedly dealt with the reaction of 
the eighties. Likewise, ‘'Ihe Fit’ — because in it an 
‘honest’ student goes mad thinking about prostitution. 
And yet I detest Russian students — they’re all gad- 
abouts. ...” 

★ 

One da) ohon he began agabi to lease me about the 
things I would write about huii m my memoirs, I said; 

‘‘I’ll start by saying how and why we met. It was in 
1895, in December. I did not know you had arrived in 
Moscow. That evening 1 was sitting at the Grand Mos- 
cow Hotel, drinking red w inc and listening to the mechan* 
ical piano and to the poet who was with me, who kept 
declaiming his own poetry and grow'ing more and more 
enthusiastic about himself. We sta)'d there nil about 
three o’clock m the morning, and by the time wc got up 
to go the poet was S(i worked up that he tould not stop 
himself reciting. So, still reciting, he w.dkcd doevn the 
stairs, entered the cloakroom and began fumbling for his 
coat. The porter said sweetly; ‘Allow me, sir, Til find it 
for you.’ The poet turned on him like a wiKi beast: 
‘Quiet! Don’t interrupt.’ — ‘But . . . plc.ise excuse me, 
sir, but this isn’t your coat.’ — ‘What’s that, you wretch? 
Are you saying that Tm taking sonr-body else’s coat?’ — 
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‘That’s right, sir, it if somebody else‘s/— ‘Be {|uiet, you 
scoundrel, it’s mine I’ — ‘No, sir, I assure you, it isn’t,’ — 
‘Then tell me instantly — ^whosc is it?’— ‘It belongs to 
Anton Pavlovich Chekhov.’ — ‘What? You’re lying 1 I’ll 
kill you on the spot for such a lie.’ — ‘Certainly, sir, if that 
is your wish. But this coat belongs to Anton Pavlovich all 
the same.’ — ‘But then — he’s here?’ — ‘He always stays 
here.’ We were on the point of rushing upstairs to make 
}'our acquaintance — at three in the morning! — but we 
controlled ourselves in time and called on you the next 
day. The first time wc missed you. We onh saw your 
room, w'hich the maid was tidying up, and a manuscript 
on the table. It w.as the beginning of the ‘Women’s 
Kingdom’.” 

He roared with laughter. 

”1 can guess who the poet was,” he said. ‘‘Nice chap. 
But how did you know tvhat manuscript veas lying on the 
table? Had a peep, eh?” 

‘‘Forgive us. We couldn’t resist it.” 

‘‘Pity you didn’t come that night. It’s nice to sud- 
denly go off somewhere in the middle of the night. 1 like 
restaurants.” 

★ 

He laughed more heartily than ever w^hen I told him 
that our village deacon, invited to our house to celebrate 
my father’s saint’s day, finished to the last grain about 
two pounds of caviar. 1 le started his short story, ‘‘In the 
Ravine”, with that incident. 
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He used to say that a man who*does not work, who 
does not coristariltly live in an atmosphere of art, be he 
Solomon the Wise himself, will still feel empty and devoid 
of, talent. 

Sometimes he took his notebook out of the desk and, 
raising his face, his pince-nez sparkling, waved it about 
in the air: 

^‘Exactly one hundred plots. Yc'., my dear sir! You 
couldn’t vie with that! Em a real worker. Can I sell you 
a couple?” 

★ 

Occasionally he allowed himself an c\cnincr walk. One 
night ^ cominj/ back late. I le walked silently, with 
his eyes half closed, and looked ready to drop — in the 
past few da)s he had stained many handkerchiefs with 
blood. Wc passed under a balcony wIktc tJie light was 
on and a woman’s silhouette shcn\ed dirough the canvas 
curtain. Suddenly he opened his eyes and said in a loud, 
resonant voice: 

"‘llave you heard? What a terrible thinu' Bunin was 
murdered in i\utk<u in the room of a 'Tatar wc)ma>i-” 

I stopped in ama/aanent, and he whispciecl h 4rricdly 
with a mischievous twinkle in his eyes: 

^‘Be quiet! Yo-mono\v the whole town will be talking 
about the murder of Bunin.” 


★ 

A writer once complained to him: “When I remember 
how bad, how feeble my first w^ritings were, 1 could cry 
with shame.” 
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“Oh> how can j-ou say that!'* he exdaimedr ‘‘It’s 
wonderful to begin badly. Believe me, if with a beginner 
everything comes out pat, it means he’s finished, you can 
give him up.” 

And he began to argue passionately that only able 
people — i.e. those who are unoriginal, who are essentially 
devoid of talent — can mature easily and quickly, because 
ability equals a capacity for adapting oneself, ability “has 
an easy life”, whereas real talent lives in torment, forever 
seeking to express itself. 


★ 

There were many Turks and Caucasians working on 
the Black Sea coast, knowing the mixture of hostility and 
contempt which Russians had for foreigners, he never 
missed an opportunity of saying enthusiastically what 
honest, hardworking (haps those people were. 

★ 

He ate little, slept little and was exccptionrdly tidy. 
His rooms w'erc kept remarkably (lean, his bedroom was 
like a young girl’s. Xo matter how ill he felt, he never let 
himself go where his appearance was concerned. 

His hands were large, dry and pleasant. 

As it happens to many people w'^ho do a great deal of 
thinking, he often forgot things he had already said 
several times. 

★ 
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I rimcmt)€r his silences, hfe cough, his closed eyes, his 
thoughtful, calm and sorrowful, almost solemn face. But 
I do not remember “melancholy” or “warmth”. 

A clear, cool, winter day in the Crimea; thick sleepy 
clouds over the YaiLi. 'Fhc alarm clock in his mother’s 
room is ticking regularly. He is sitting in his study, by 
the desk, and writing something unhurriedly and care- 
fully. Then he gets up, puts on his coat and hat and low 
leather galoshes, and goes out somewhere where a mouse- 
trap has been set. I it- comes h.ick holding a live mouse by 
the end of its tail, goes out on to the porch, slowly walks 
across the garden to tlic fence, bevond which, on a stony 
hillock, lies a Tatar graveyard. 1 le carefully drops the 
mouse ovei the ftnee and w.ilks hack, examining the 
young trees on his v,av. A crane comes running after him, 
behind it — two small doi's. He sits dowm on a bench in 
the middle of the garden and starts playing gently with 
his stick wnth one of the dogs w Inch has rolled on its back 
at his feet. He smiles: some fleas arc (.lawling over the 
pink belly. . . . Then, Icairma liack on the bench, he 
looks into the distant <*, .it \aila, his face raised, thinking 
thoughts of his own. He remains tlitie for an nour or 
more. . . . 


★ 


Did he have at least one grc.it love m his life? I do not 
think he had. “Love,” he wrote in his notebook, “is either 
the shrinking remnant of something w’hich once was 
enormous; or else it is a p.irt of something which will 
grow in the future into something c* ormous. But in the 
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present it does not «satisfy.^ It gives much less than ont 
expects.” 

★ 

What did he think of death? 

He often said, firmly and deliberately, that immor- 
tality, life after death in any form whatever, is sheer 
bunkum. 

“It’s a superstition, and any superstition is awful. One 
should think clearly and courageously. One day we must 
discuss it all thorough!), you .ind I. I’ll prove to you, like 
two and two make four, that immortality is nonsense.” 

But more than once he said (he opposite, even more 
firmly ; 

“It’s quite imi'iossible that we shovild disappear with- 
out a trace. Of course vc’ll live after death! linmortality 
is a fact. Just wait, I’ll prove it to you.” 

★ 

In the last years of his life he often dreamed aloud: 

“Ah, to become a tramp, a wanderer! d o go to holy 
places, or live in a monastery in the wood, by a lake, and 
sit on summer evenings on a little bench by the monastery 
gates. . , . ” 

★ 

His “Bishop” passed unnoticed — unlike the Cherry 
Orchard^ with the enormous paper fiow'ers which blos- 
somed out in such extraordinary abundance behind the 
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Vindows of the theatre set. 'And, i^ideed, who <;an tell 
what would have become of his fame had it not been for 
the “Game of Vint”, “The Peasants” and the Moscow 
Arts Theatre? 

“A month later a new suffragan bishop was appointed, 
and no one thought any more t)f the Right Reverend 
Pyotr. Soon he was forgotten completely. Only the old 
woman, the dead man’s mother, who is now living with 
her son-in-law the deacon in a remote little country town, 
when she goes out at sunset to bring her cow in and joins 
the other women on the wa), tells them about her children 
and grandchildren, and about her boy who b'‘came a 
bishop. I'his she says timidly, afraid that they might not 
believe h-i ; .ad indeed some of them do nor.” 

★ 

His last letter, written abroad, reached me in the 
country in the middle of June 1 904. 1 fe w'rote that he ■W'^as 
feeling fairly well, that ho had ordered himself a new suit 
and that his only worry was Japan, “a wondeiful coun- 
try” which would ohviouslj be beaten and crushed by 
Russia. On the 4th of July 1 rode on horseback ’o the 
village post othce, collcctc’d my mail and newspapers and 
turned tow.irds the c illaye foruc to have my horse re- 
shod. It was a sultr}, sleep) day, as they occur in the 
steppes, w'ith a dimly glimmering sky and a hot w'ind. I 
sat down on the doorstep ot the blacksmith’s cottage, 
opened a newspaper — and suddenly an icy razor slashed 
my heart. . , . 

★ 
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His death Was hastened by a cold. Before leaving Mos*^ 
cow he went to the public steam-baths, and after he had 
taken a bath and got dressed he went out into the stPeet 
too soon: he met Sergueyenko in the hall, and ran away 
from him, from his obtrusive, endless talk. 

It was the man who for a long time pestered Tolstoy 
{flow Tulstoy Lives (>u,l If orks) and w'hom Chekhov for 
his bony, lanky figure had nicknamed “A funeral cart 
Standing upright”. 
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I T WA.S often said in Moscow that Chaliapin only made 
friends with writers to Sj'ite Snbinov — his rival in 
singing — and that what attracted him to the writers 
was not love of literature hut a de^irc to add to his reputa- 
tion as a great singer that of “a man with pn gressive 
ideas’\ As to the kind of audience which alw^ays and 
every wher. mad over tenors — well, they were 

w^'clcome to lose their lie ids over Sobinov. It seems to me, 
however, that Chaliapin’b feelings towards us could some- 
times be disinterested. For example, I remember how 
anxious he v^'as to meet Chekhov, and k wv often he spoke 
to me about it. At last 1 abked him : 

“But what’s stopping you.^” 

“I’hc fact that Chekhov never shows himself in public,’^ 
he replied. “One never gets a chance to be introduced to 
him/’ 

^‘Good gracious, vou don’t need to want tor u chance! 
Just take a cab and go to him.” 

“But 1 don’t want to appear imj)crtlncnt. Besides, I 
know I’d be so shy that I’d look a comj)lcte tool.” 

“Come, now", you don’t lio-ve to try and tool me.” 

“As (jod is my witness. I’m not. I wdsh you could take 
me to him one day. ...” 

I wrasted no time in doing so, and s-uv that he had been 
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quite right; when he entered Chekhov’s room he blushed 
to the ears and mumbled something unintelligible. When 
we came out he was in ecstasies. 

“You cannot imagine how charmed I am, how happy 
I am to have met him at last! What a man! Now all the 
others will seem like camels to me.” 

“Thank you,” I said. 

The street echoed with his uproarious lautthter. 

★ 

Chaliapin vas generally considered veiy leit-wine, and 
everybody loarcd vith delight when he sang “The 
Marseillaise” at the end ot “The Two Circnadiers”, or 
“The Flea”, in which one also detested .1 1 evolutionary 
spirit, a satinual iiduuling ol kings- 

ji hng h ed ome upo^t n tmn. 

And xvith him hud a 

And yet, all of a sudden, Satan tell on his knees before 
the King! Ihe rumour swept over Russia: Chaliapin had 
knelt before the Tsar. One well-known writer was so 
indignant that he sent Chaliapin his photograph back. 
And how many- times since did Chahapin try to justify his 
trespass ! 

“Id^ow could I help kneeling down?” he used to say. 
“It was the opera-choir’s benefit night, and the Tsar being 
present, the choir decided to use the oc casion for falling 
on their knees before him and asking for a rise tn pay. 
They went and did it, and as 1 was singing among them 
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what else could I do? I did not expect that genuflexion, 
and suddenly I saw the whole choir falling as though a 
scythe had mowed them down — all on their knees, their 
hands stretched out towards the royal box. What could I 
do? I couldn’t very well remain standing, sticking out like a 
telegraph pole. It would have caused a public scandal.” 

The last time I saw him m Russia was in April 1917, 
when Lenin had already arrived in Petersburg and taken 
possession of Kshesbinskaya’s house. I was also in Peters- 
burg at that time, and, together v ith Chaliapin, I received 
an invitation from (lorki to attend a meering at the 
Mikhailov Theatre where he was to deliver a speech about 
some kind of “Academy of free Science” which he had 
just set up. I ^.aa neither understand nor remember for 
what reason Chabapin and I were invited to that absurd 
gathering. Ciorki m.uie an cxtrenu-ly long and high- 
falutin speech, and then annoum cd: 

“Comrades, we have among us Chaliapin and Bunin. I 
invite you to welcome them.” 

The audience broke into furious applause, stamping 
their feet and calling us to come out. ^Ve escaped back- 
stage, when suddenly someone came lunning .itrtr us, 
saying that the audience wanted Chaln]>in to sing. So it 
looked as if Chaliapin would have to tail on his knees once 
again. But he said firmly: 

“I’m not a fireman to climb on the root at the first com- 
mand. (.jo and explain that to the audience.” 

The messenger disappeared, and Chaliapin turned to 
me, spreading out lus arms in bewilderment: 

“You see, brother, what .t business it is; I can't sing 
and I can’t not sing. Fvcntually the d vils will remember 
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it an<i Kahg me on a,!amp-post. But all the same, I’m hot 
going to sing.” 

In Paris, at the end of 1937, I heard him for the last 
time, at a concert where he sang alone and with the 
Afonski choir alternately. He was already ill at the time 
and w'as extraordinarily nervous. Oi course he used to be 
nervous at every performance — that is the usual thing. I 
have seen 1 rmolov i tiemble all over and cross herself 
before she went on the stage 1 saw^ [.enski and even Rossi 
himself at the end ot a pei tormance : they used to collapse 
'half dead in their dressing-rooms. It might have been the 
same with Chaliipin sometimes, only the .ludiciuc never 
saw it. But at this, his hst concert, they saw it. Wh.it 
saved him W'as his talent lor gestures and intonations. 
WTien the conceit was over I got a note tiom him asking 
me to come and see him back-stige I hmnd him there 
pale and sweating, holding i cigarette with trembling 
fingers. He asked immcdiatelv: 

‘‘W’ell, how did I sing-^” 

“Beautifully, ot couise,” I replud, iiul idded jokingly : 
“You sang so wall that I kept hunmimg with you, to the 
indignation ot the ]ieople .iround me ” 

“Thank you, my dcat chap. Do go on humming, by all 
means,” he said with a v.igue smile, and added: “I’m not 
feeling at all well, you know ; I’ll lx leaving foi the Aus- 
trian mountains shortly. 'Ihcie’s nothing like the moun- 
tains, brother. And w here will you go tor the summer^” 

Again I said jokingly • 

“Anywhere except the mountains As it is. I’m m the 
mountains all the time: either Montmartre or IVfont- 
parnasse.” 
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Again he smiied vaguely. 

Why did he give that last concert.? Probably because 
he felt that he had nearly s{)cnt himself and wanted to say 
good-bye to the stage. I do not think he did it for money, 
though he was fond of monc) . “Only little birds sing for 
nothing,” he used to say 

★ 

I s.tw him ior the hst tune sl^c weeks or so before his 
death, when M i\. Aldinov ind I went to visit him. He 
was alretdy cnticalU *' 1 , hot there was a areat deal of 
strength still left in linn, one (nuh' still sec the brilliant 
man and tne Dniiiint .a toi We '^oiind him sitting m the 
corner of the dining mom, b\ i limp v ith a vtilow lamp- 
shaeie, weinng i blivk silk diessing-gown and red slip- 
pers; a shock o! h ui, as ilways, stood high above* his fore- 
head. He was enormous nul nngniluent as in old lion. 
I had nevei -.een him look so d1st1ngm^hed before What 
blood did he havt m hinr J hi spetial north-Russian 
blood that flowid in the veins of I omonosiw ind the 
brothers \"asnet/ov, md il-o, undoubtcui), some ot’’ i— — 
Varangian, .Svandmiv i in — blood. In hi-, vouth he had a 
very low eliss ipjH'urnee*, but with vtirs ho ih. nged a 
great deil 

★ 

When he fust lieard him su.g. 'loKtov sa'd: 

“No! He sings too loud.” 

One still ince'ts plentv of clever people who are sin- 
cerely convinced that I'olstov undorst d nothing about 
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art. We can disregjCrd them. Yet how are vffe to accouot 
for such ao estimation of Chaliapin? Is it conceivable that 
Tolstoy should have remained insensible to all the merits 
of Chaliapin’s singing? Of course not. He simply kept 
silent about'them and mentioned only what seemed to him 
a defect, pointing out something which indeed Chaliapin 
always had and especially at that time, when he was only 
about twenty-five years old : a certain superabundance, an 
overflowing lavishness. There was too much in him of the 
reckless, superhumanly powerful bogatyr of the Russian 
folklore. 'J'his was partly innate and partly acquired on the 
stage. Soon his entire life became a stage, and he lived 
continuously stimulated by public admiration, every- 
where, the world over, wherever he appeared, be it the 
opera stage or a concert platform, a fashionable heat h or an 
expensive restaurant. Moderation is difiicult for one who 
has tasted fame. 

“Fame is like sea-water,” Chekhov used to sayjokingly. 
“The more you drink the thirstier you arc.’' 

Chaliapin drank- that water cndlcssh, and leinaiiied 
endlessly thirsty. Can we condemn him for the urge to 
show his strength and daring, his “Russianness”, or for 
his fondness to stress “Irom what low' filth he rose to 
princedom”? 

One day he produced a photograph of his father ; 

“See what a parent I had? I Ic thrashed me mercilessly.” 

Yet the picture showed a highly sed.itc, respectable 
individual of about fifty, wearing a starched shirt with a 
turn-down collar and black tie, and a racoon fur coat, and 
I felt doubtful : did he really thrash his son? I low is it that 
these so called “native geniuses” should have’ been 
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mercilessly tlirashedl, all of them, when they were young? 
“<3orki, Chaliapin have risen from the lowest depth of the 
Russian sea.” But was it really “the lowest depth”? A 
father who served on the district council and wore a 
racoon coat and a starched shht was not so low a depth 
as all that. 1 think that in Chali.ipin’s memoirs the whole 
story of his childhood, adolescence and \outh has been 
somew'hat embellished; so were, no dembt, his friends 
and comrades of those da vs, such as the blacksmith, for 
example, who spoke siuh susjiit inubly “beautiful” wmrds 
about singing : 

“Sing, Fedya, sing and vour iicart will reioire. A song’s 
like a bird: lot it tree and ir'li Hy.” 

Nevertheless, his life w."- leally like a faiiy-tale: it is a 
long way from friendship with a bkicksni'th to friendly 
dinners with grand-dukes and princes. AFo, his life W'as 
happy beyond ail measure in every respect. Truly, (^od 
had bestowed upon him “witlun the limits of the c.irth all 
tliat w.is eatthl^’’. Among other ^itts, lie "ranted him 
enormous physical liealfh, which was shaken onlv after 
forty y'C.irs of w.indenng ail over the world .ind through 
every variety of cartiviy temptation. 

Once in the Fondon 1 fotel in Odess.i I stayed m the 
room adjoining that of H.itfistini, vvh»> w.rs then touring 
Russia. Kvenbodv was amazed In the freshness of his 
voice and fiy his youthfulncss in general, though he w'as 
seventy-four years old at the tunc. W'h.it was the secret of 
that youthfulncss? Partly the v ay he looked after himself: 
after every performance he went straight home, drank 
some hot milk with seltzer w'atcr and went to bed. As for 
Chaliapin, I knew him for many years, ind this is what 
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I remember clearlji; most of our meetings took place in 
restaurants. 1 cannot recall exactly when and where we 
became acquainted, but I remember drinking Bruder* 
schaft with him one night at the Big Moscow Tavern in 
the huge building opposite the Iver Chapel. There was 
also an hotel in the building, in which 1 stayed for long 
periods when I came to Moscow, The word “tavern” had 
long since become unsuitable for the expensiv'e spacious 
restaurant whith the tavern had beconw by that time, and 
least of all in the years I lived over it, in the hotel : it had 
just been enlarged and several new rooms had been added, 
luxuriously furnished and decorated, and destined fop 
particularly wealthy clients and for the nightly carousals 
of the Big Moscow merchants of the Isuiopeanized kind. 
That night, I remember, the most notable of the revellers 
Avas the Moscow Frenchman Sioux, who came with his 
friends, including myself. The champagne at our table 
flowed like water, as one sajs, and Sioux kept sending 
out hundred-rouble tips to the Neapolitan musicians, who, 
dressed in their attractive jackets, were pla)ing and singing 
on a stage brilliantly lit by chandeliers. All of a sudden 
Chaliapin’s enormous jellow-h.ured figure appeared at 
the door. For a moment he fixed the orchestra with what 
is termed “an eagle eye”, then made a sudden sweeping 
gesture wfith his hand and joined in the singing. Needless 
to say, that unexpected “rojal fa\our” sent the whole com- 
pany delirious with joy. 

We drank all night, and in the morning, w'hcn we left 
the restaurant, we stopped in the staircase to kiss each 
other good-bye. Suddenly Ch.iliapin turned to me and 
said in a tenor voice : 
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think, Vanwha, that you’re very tight indeed, and 
consequently IVe decided to carty you to your room on 
my own back.” 

‘*1 must point out,” said I, “that I live on the fifth 
floor, and that Fm not as small as all that, either.” 

“No matter, my dear, Fll manage somehow.” 

And he did, Jjowever hard I struggled. And when he 
had carried me upstairs he }>la)ed his I^rfr^ayr role to the 
end: he ordered a iiundrcd-roublc botrlf^ ol .1 hundred- 
year-old Burgund) (which turned out to have a taste like 
raspberry water). 

★ 

One vhowii.i exaggerate thin;>:s, but neither should 
one minimi/e them: lie certaml) did spend himscli with- 
out counting — talking < casclessly without letting anybody 
else slip in a word, tellmg story aher story, mimicking 
every scene — all this thick with juius and doggerel (more 
often than not ot the mcMtiest sort) — chain-smoking, and 
never for a moment abandoning liis role ot a legendary 
hogatyr. 

One cold winter night in Moscow we w'ero tearing 
along in a cab, goinci trom the Prague to the Strelnya. It 
was something like thirty degrees !)clow ireezing point, 
the horse was going at lull [ndr, *ind he sat upright, his 
fur coal thrown ojien, speaking in .1 loud voice, laughing 
uproariously and smoking so that sparks were flying in 
the wand. At last I could not bear it any longer and 
shouted : 

“What are you trying to do? Stop talking, cover )our- 
self properly and throw away that cigarette,” 
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‘‘You’re a clever^ chap, Vanya,*'* he replied in a treacly 
voice, “but this tune you’re worrying about nothing. I’m 
made of special Russian stuff winch can withstand any*- 
thing.” 

“I’m sick and tired of .ill that old-mot her-Russia talk,” 
I said. 

“You see, jou’re scolding me again. And I’m afraid of 
scolding.* Svolding can drive a man into an early grave. 
Why do )ou keep c.illing me bogaiyr, ‘the legendary 
Russian hero and all that^ What h.vve I done to deserve it?” 

“I’ll tell you what you’ve done, ^ou dress up in a 
peasant coat, in loose silk shirts with a crimson sash; you 
cultivate a pseudo-popular style, togethei with Gorki, 
Andreev and Skitalctz; you keep having your pictures 
taken with them, youi arms thiowm lound eich other’s 
shoulders, in reckless and soulful poses. It’s about time 
you stopped all that Remember who you are and who 
they are.” 

“But in w'^hat way am 1 so different^” 

“In such a way that Gorki and Andteev .uc very able 
men, but .all their writings aie just ‘litcnturc’, .xnd often 
of the cheapest kind; they haven’t got i sciap of charm, 
which only genuine talent can possess.” 

“What .ibout mc^ H.ive I yot charm?” 

“Don’t he so modest, ^ou know perfectly well what I 
mean. Your voice, at .iny rate, isn’t ‘liter iture’.” 

“A drunken man, Vanya, is alw.iys inclined to pay 
compliments.” 

“There is some truth in that,” I said, 1 uighing. “Never- 
theless, you must be quiet and button yourself up.” 

“As you wish.” 
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But as soon as Ke had done up his coat, he suddenly 
jToared out, “Karl has some enemies”, in such a thundering 
voice that the horse shot forward. 

★ 

There was in those days in Moscow a literary circle 
calling itself “Wednesday”, who^e members gathered 
once a week at the house of the writer Teleshov, a rich 
and hospitable man. We read our wTitings to each other, 
exchanged criticisms and had supper. Chaliapin was a 
frequent uucst and listened to our reading, although he 
detested listening; sometimes he sit down to the piano 
and, aecoiupaii)iiig himself, sang Russian folk-songs or 
French music-hall songs, or “The Mea”, or “The Mar- 
seillaise”, or the “Volga Boatmen”, and we held our 
breath. 

One evening he announced as soon is he cam.c in : 

“Brothers, 1 tcel like singing.” 

fie telephoned Serguci Richmaninov anel told him the 
same thing: 

“Fm longing to sing, fake a cab and come at once. 
We’ll sing all night.” 

When Rachmaninov .u rived he did not even gwe him 
time for a cup of tea. 

He was then at the height of his t.ime and brilliance, 
and it can easily be imagined what that evening w'as like: 
Chaliapin and Rachmaninov tiigether. Chaliapin’s singing 
was such that he said himself: 

“You don’t get this .it the opera, do you.^ You shouldn’t 
go there to hear me, but listen to me here with Scrguci.” 
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Ilieard him $ing1ik<? 0nce more, \n Capri^ the' 
Hotel Qulsisana, where my wife ahd I spent three con- 
secutive winters. We gave a dinner in his honour ah4 
invited Gorki and a few other members of the Russian 
Colony. After dinner he suddenly volunteered to sing— 
and another w^onderful evening followed. All the hotel 
guests and many of the local people thronged into the 
dining-rocm and all the drawing-rooms of the hotel and 
listened breathlessly, their eyes bla7ing with excitement. 
When, later on, 1 once lunched in his Jiousc in Paris, 
he recalled that night: 

“Do you remember how I sang it your place in Capn?^* 
Then he went to the gramophone and staited putting 
on some records he had made in the pist. He listened to 
himselt with tears in his c\es, muttering; 

“1 wasn’t bad. Not cvct).body\ got a voice like 

that* . . 
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T ill STRANGE friendship between (iorki and me — 
stiangt Ix’cause tor nearly t\\o detides we were 
legardcd is great blends though in reality we 
were not — begin m 1899. Tt eiukd in 1917. Then the 
man who for tw'enty v’tais five me no mound tor any 
personal hostility suddenly betaine in enemy who tor a 
long while a-oused hoiror and indignation in me. In the 
course ot tune tho‘-e Itelings buint themselves out and 
now I teel nothing, is though he hid leiscd to exist for 
me. 

The following was une\[ietted‘ 

“L’ecrivain Maxime (jutki esi dfti'de' . . . Alexis 
Peehkotf, eonnu tn littfi ituic sous le nom de Gorki, 
^tait no en i8h8 a b.ijni-Xovgorod d’unc famille de 
cosaques. . . .” 

That was the liist 1 evei heaid ibout his Cossack 
origin. It is one more legend, hirst a barctooted tramp, 
then a Cossick. ... Is it not surprising that to this day 
there is much in C>orki's past that is not elear^ Who knows 
his exact biograj'hy^ It is iffirmcd persistently, for in- 
stance: “I le was a tramp .ind rose from the depths of the 
people.” But in the Hrockhaus dictionaiw’ we read differ- 
ently: “Gorki-Peshkov, Aloxc) Maximovich. Born in 
1868 in a completely bourgeois milieu: his father was a 
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manager of a lapg^ shipjpiftg company, his mother--^, 
daughter of a rich paint merchant.” All the rest is based 
exclusively on Ck)rki*s autobiography: he was a galley-boy 
on a ship on the Volga, then a gardener, sold apples, 
worked as a clerk at the office of a Nijni-Novgorod 
barrister called Lanin; after he left him, he “wandered 
all over the south of Russia”. 

His first essay, “Makar Chudra”, was published in 
1892 m the newspaper Cauco<.us. Three years .after that 
appeared the famous “Chclkash”. It was .it that period 
that I heard of him for the first time. I lived m Poltava, 
in the Ukraine, when a rumour spread through the town; 
“A young writer by the name of Gorki h.is come to live 
near Kobelyaki. A wonderfully picturesque figure: .i great 
big hefty fellow with the widest cloak you can imagine, 
a hat with a brim as wide as this, and a huge knotted stick 
in his hand. . . 

We met in the spring of 1899. 1 was in Yalta, in the 
Crimea, and one day as I was w.ilking along the quay I 
suddenly saw Chekhov coming towards me, and beside 
him somebody who' was talking loudly in a deep bass voice 
and constantly throwing up his arms from under a wide 
cloak. I greeted Chekhov and he said; “Ixt me introduce 
you: Bunin, Gorki.” I noticed that the Poltava description 
was in the main correct: the cloak was there all right, and 
a bat thts wide, and a heavy stick. Under the cloak he wore 
a peasant blouse of bright yellow silk belted with a thick 
long cream-coloured cord and embroidered with bright 
silks at the collar and the hem. But he was not particularly 
big and hefty^ — ^he was just a tall, round-backed, ginger- 
haired factory worker with small greenish eyes, a quick 
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,*<614 shi 10 ^'lo<skj 'wide nostrils in a saddle-shaped nose, 
fireckles, and a long moustache like a walrus’s, which he 
kispt smoothing down : he would cough, spit on his fingers 
a little and then stroke the moustache. . . . 

That very first day, if I remember rightly, a kind of 
iriendship arose between us, on his part even of a some- 
what sentimental nature, mixed with a certain timid 
admiration : 

“You arc the last writer of noble origin, of the culture 
which gave the world Pushkin and Tolstoy. . . 

As soon as Chekhov had called .1 cab and gone home 
to Autka, Gorki suggested that I should go with him to 
the room which he wms renting in \’inogracbk.iya Street. 
There, wrinkling up his nose and with an embarrassed, 
happy, comically stupid smile, he produced a photograph 
of his wife holding a f.it baby with lively eyes; then he 
showed me a piece of p ile-bluc silk and said with the same 
grimaces: 

“You sec, I bought this for a blouse . . . fetr that same 
woman, I mean . . . it's a present I’m taking her. . . 

lie was now very difl'erent from the man who stood on 
the quay with Chekhov; he was nice, jokingly affected 
modest to the point of self-effacement; he had shed his 
deep bass voice and his deliberate rudeness and spoke 
almost apologetically, in a soulful Volga sing-song talk 
with rounded o’s. ife acted both parts with the same 
pleasure and was untiring in both. Later on I found out 
that he could carry on a monologue from morning till 
night with the same smoothness, entering either role 
completely; at touching moments, when he tried to be 
particularly convincing, he could easily squeeze a few 
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tWs out of hts greenish eyes. Already that ^rar day h«' 
revealed some other traits which I was to notice in him 
constantly in the years to come. The first was that he was 
quite different in public from what he was en ti(e-d-tite' 
with me. With other people he roared in his deep bass^ 
went pale from vanit) and piide and from the raptures 
of the “public” ovci him; he kept talkint* about something 
shocking or tremendously inijioitant or sublime, was fond 
of preaching to his admireis, and spoke to them now 
sternly and casuall), now dr)ly and didactic illy; hut when 
he was alone with me, or among a few' dose tnenda, he 
became pleasant, nuveh happ), shy and modest to a 
fault. The second tiait I noticed was his adoration of 
Culture and literature, of which he tdked im cssantly. 
Things that I was to hear a hundred times later on I 
already heard that da) in Yalta. 

“You understand — what mikes )ou a real waiter is, 
first and foremost, that \ou have culture in your blood. 
You have uihcntcd the hi£^h ailistic stand uds (if Russian 
literature. We, writers loi the new reader, must study that 
Culture untiringl), we must value it with .ill our hearts — 
only then may some good )ct come out ot us ” 

Undoubtedly, in all this, too, theie was some acting, 
there was “the pride that calls itself humility”. But up to 
a point he must have been sincere: fur how else w'ould it 
have been possible for him to repeat the sami* things over 
and over again, so many years on end, often wth tears in 
his eyes^ 

lie was long and bon), with a nanow-chested stoop, 
with fairly wide shoulders which he held rather high. 
He walked lig'hll), toes hist, with i certun slinking 
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g|r»ce typioi, if 1 may say so/ of thieves: I have often 
lecn that kind of walk in the port of Odessa. 

He had large, gentle hands, like a priest. When he 
shook hands with you, he kept your hand for a long time 
in, his, squeezing it pleasantly, and gave you a b’g smack- 
ing kiss with his sott lips. He h id piotiudinn cheekbones, 
like a Tatar’s llis gaigci hui, whuh Ik v\oie buished 
back and rather 1oi!L>, <jrcw lov. ov» i i snullish toiehead, 
wrinkled likt a monkey ; the skm < 1 the ton hcid ind the 
eyebrows kept going up in toKl. tow.nds the Inn In the 
expression ol his 1 k< ( r thit fine ut the i ithcr delicate 
colour vihich usuilh mxs v\ th 'cd hi’r^ there some^'inie'. 
flashed something clownish, vi\ n ion , uid comic d, which 
later on w is so ptonouticcd md m' id m his little son 
Maxim, whom I used to put on nij back, holdmij h’m by 
the feet, ind giHop wit' hnn thioin'li th< room until he 
squealed witli ht 

Bv the time wc ’net h'‘ Ipik w.n tlicadc sjireidmg over 
Russia. In liter com U iic'ci ccastd glowing Ihe Rus- 
sian intclligci ts 1 conq'letcli lo.t then lu ids over him, 
and the rc ison loi it was i is\ lo undcist md Not onK wi’as 
it alread) the time I’t i grcil upsurge ot Rmsian revolu- 
tionism, with whose spnit (.oik' tnlK eompl’od, bi't it 
was also the time ot i struggle between the popubsts and 
the newly .irrived Mnxists — nul Ciorki w is annihilating 
the moujik and singing hv mm to the “C helkashes” whom 
the Maixists m their revolutionar> hopes and plans we're 
SO heavily backing. Consequenth, even ne'w book of 
Gorki’s instantaneously became an event ot national im- 
portance. Gorki himstll kipt ehinging, m his mode of 
tlife as well as in his manner witli people. He w.is now 
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i * f 

R whole hooie tif Nbhtti-Kovgorod; had a 
flat m t^etmburg, and often appeared in Mo$cow and iip 
the Crimea. He ran the journal The New Life and had 
founded the “Znanie” publishing firm. He had already 
started writing for the Arts Theatre, and wrote dedica- 
tions to the actress Knipper in the following style: 

‘T should have liked to bind this book for you, Olga 
Leonardo\ na, with the skin of my heart.” 

He had already launched first Andreev, then Skitalctz 
on their literary careers, and had become very intimate 
with them. Occasionally he did the same with other 
writers, but in most case* the intimacy was brief : having 
charmed the Kk ky man he would suddenly withdraw his 
favours. It was painful to see him with people. Wherever 
he appeared, he was at once surrounded by such a throng, 
all gazing at him with admiration, that it was impossible 
to elbow one’s way through. For his part, he w'ould be- 
come more awkward than ever; he did not look at anybody 
but remained sitting with two or three celebrities; he 
frowned fiercely, soldier -fashion, he coughed, he smoked 
one cigarette atter'another and drank red wine without a 
stop, at times swallowing down a whole ylassful in one 
gulp. I'.very now and again he would pronounce in a 
solemn, loud voice, for general consumption, some 
sententious phrase or political prophecy, and then again, 
pretending that he did not notice anybody around him, 
frowning, cirummmg w'ith his long fingers on the table, 
raising his eyebrows and the folds on his forehead with 
feigned indifference, he would speak only with his friends, 
and even then in a rather abrupt, offhand way; and they, 
reflecting on their faces the ever-changing expressions 
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on his and revelling in tlyir closeness to him, 
'With assumed nonchalance kept slipping in his Christian 
'name at every opportunity: 

“How true, Alexey. . . . No, you’re wrong there 
Alexey. . . . But don’t you see, Alexey. ...” 

All trace of youth had disappeared in him by then. It 
.happened to him very quickly: his complexion had become 
coarser and darker, his moustache thicker and bigger — * 
some people called him “the corporal”; many wrinkles 
had appeared on his face, and his eyes had something 
arrogant and unkind m them. When we met otherwise 
than in public he was almost the same as before, only 
more serious ami more confident. But in front of other 
people (wi'‘h' '*■ whose admiration he could not live) he 
was often rude. 

On one ciccasion in Yalta, at a large party, I s.aw the 
actress Isrmolova — Ermulova in person, and already old 
— agoing up tt) him to present him with .i beautiful cigar- 
ette-case made of whalebone. She was so shy, so confused, 
and blushed so deeply that there were tears in her eyes; 

“Here, Maxim Alexc)ev)ch ... 1 mean Alexey 
Maximovich. . . . This is for you. . . . I . . .” 

He stood by a table, squashing the end of his cigarette 
in an ashtray, and did not so much as raise his eyes. 

“I wanted to exjircss, Alexey Maximovich, our . . .” 

Still looking down at the table, he sneered grimly and, 
jerking back his head, as w^as his habit, and tossing his 
hair from his forehead, muttered in a deep bass, as though 
under his breath, a verse from the Book of Job : 

“How long wilt thou not depart from me, nor let me 
alone till I swallow down my spittle.?” 
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Ifeut what if he ha^ been left atone? 

He now walked about dressed in a ttark blouse with, a 
Caucasian leather belt worked with silver, and a special 
kind of boots with short tops in w'hich he tucked tn his 
black trousers. Lvciybody knows how, in imitation of his 
“popular” style, Andreev, Skitalct? and other “Maxi- 
movites” (induding even Chaliapin) also donned peasant 
blouses, hi<_h boots and tight-w usted peisant coats. It 
was insulterable. One evening, in the thick crowd that 
filled the fojei of the x\its Theatre diinnc' an interval, I 
saw those “Maxiniovitcs” moving tow irds me in \ bunch, 
and I said in a loud voice, with the word', and tone of 
Koko in The f luit of Enltgh/enmt nr when he saw a group 
of peasants in his hall: 

“Eh, eh, ch . . . are }.ou . huntci>?” 

We met in Pcteisburg, in Moscow, in Ni/lini-Nov- 
gorod, in the Ciimea. We did some business togi fher, 
too: at first I contiibuted to his journ d, Th( Ltfe, 
then had my first books publi->hcd by Ins firm, “Znanie”, 
and took part in the “Zninic” symposia His own books 
were sold in hundicils ot thousmds. Other books, chiefly 
owing to the trademaik “Znanic”, ilso went quite well. 
“Znanie” considerably raised the waters’ tecs. The con- 
tributors to the symposia were paid three to four hundred 
roubles, some as much .is five hundred, per sfieef, and 
Gorki himself — a thousand loubles. I le had always been 
fond of big money. He started his collcetioneering at the 
time; he collected old coins, medals, gems, precious 
stones; restraining a contented smile, he handled them 
deftly and gently”^, examined them, showed them to others. 
He drank wine in the same manner: with taste and relish 
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hp xlratik onljr French wine, even though there 
■Was plenty of excellent Russian wine to be had). 

1 always marvelled how there was enough of him for 
everything: day in day out in public — citlier at a public 
meeting or at a gathering of some descri[)tion or other at 
his own house — speaking for hours on end, drinking 
incessantly, smoking a hundred cigarettes a day, sleeping 
five or six hours at the most, and writing novel after novel, 
play alter play in his linn rounded h.uuiwTiting, There is 
a widely spread belief that he was quite illiterate and that 
his manuscrijits wore alw.iys revised by somclioely else. 
But in fact he wrote quite correctly (and with extraordin- 
ary competence, which he had even w hen he had just begun 
to write). .And the amount he read, with the insatiable 
greed of the eternal scjni-nitelleetual, was quite incredible. 

A great deal has been said about hi'^ exceptional know- 
ledge of Russia. He must have aujuired it in the short 
spell of time when, after he left T.anin he “wandered in 
the south of Russia’’. For when 1 met him he was no 
longer wandering anj where; nor did he wander since. He 
lived in the Crimea, in Moscow', in Ni/dini-Novgorod and 
in Petersburg. In I90<, after the Ueceinber rising in Mos- 
cow, he emigrated abroad via Finland ; he visited America, 
then spent seven years in Capri, where he stayed till 1914. 
Then, on his return to Russia, he firmly entrenched him- 
self in Petersburg. The rest i? well known. 

My wife and I went to Capri tive years in succession, 
and spent three w'holc winters there. At that time I met 
Gorki every day, wc spent nearly every evening together 
and became very close friends. It was the time when I 
found him most pleasant. 
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At the begmnijig ojf April 1917 wc parted on friendly" 
term^* On the day I was leaving Petersburg he organized 
H huge meeting in the Mikhailov Theatre, at which 
came out with a ‘'cultural'’ appeal for some kind of 
“Academy of Free Science". He dragged me and Chalia- 
pin there. As he mounted on the platform he said: “Com- 
rades, So-and-so and So-and-so are here among us. . . , “ 
The audience gave us a stormy welcome, but its composi- 
tion was such that I did not teel particularly flattered. 
Then Gorki, Chaliapin, Alexander Benois and myself 
went to the Restaurant Medved. There was a pail of fresh 
caviar on the table, and a lot of champagne. . . . When I 
got up to leave he followed me into the passage, embraced 
me many times and w^armly kissed me good-bye — for 
ever, as it turned out to be. 
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O Nt ijAY when I WAS uoinc through my papers I 
I came across a pare el marked “Pyotr Alexandrov”. 
The parcel contained a bundle ol letters ad- 
dressed to me, the manuscript ot a sketch entitled “Soli- 
tude”, a collcition ot short stories {The Dreaoi, by Pyotr 
Alexandrov, I’ans, 1921), and hnaily a cutting out of the 
news[)ape'' /' " an article wntten after his death by Mark 
Aldanov, Tie spent the last years ot his life in exile and 
died of consumption seven years ago, 111 hi> htty-sixth year, 
lie w.ts a n markable man. 

Aldanov called him “i man ot ama'ing nobility and 
kindness ot heart” lie was spaiing 111 his epithets. Pyotr 
Alexandrov had many other cjuahtics which would have 
been amazing even had he been an ordinaiy mortal — 
whilst he had royal blood. He who had chosen tor his 
literary woik so modest a pen-name — P)otr ^Vlexandrov 
— bore in leil lite a name intimteh more impressive: 
Prince P-yoti AlexandroMch ot Oldcnbuig. He belonged 
to a family which is (onsideied to be one ot the oldest in 
Europe: he was the l.ist of the Russian branch of the 
Princes of Oldenburg, which merged with the family of 
the Romanovs, a great-gi andson of the h mperor Paul I, 
married to a daughter ot Alexander III, Olga Alex- 
androvna. 
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0 ^ tnc'jthe very first time we itiet* It ,Was 

■'^ears agOi in Paris. I called at the “Zemgor”.^ The rece^’ 
,,tioh room was crowded, and by the door, standmg aldnc 
behind everybody else, I saw an elderly man, very long, 
tail and strikinglj thin, looking like a soldier in mufti. I 
passed him quickly, and yet he caught my attention at 
' once, fie was waiting patiently and motlesrly, but at the 
same time he stood with such freedom and ease, and so 
upright, that I said to myself: “He must have been a 
general. ...” Again I glanced at him casually, and 
experienced for an instant that stab oi pity one often feels 
at the sight of clderl), poor people who in the past had 
known wealth, power and eminence. He was very clean- 
shaven, like a soldier; his cheap, simple clothes were clean 
and neat. He was wearing a light mackintosh of non- 
descript colour, a paper collar and heavy shoes of the 
British Army typo. J was struck b) liis lieight and his 
thinness: it was a particular kind of thinness, ancient, or 
like that of a mediaeval knight; there w.ts soniething 
almost of a museum piece about it. His skull was small, 
quite bare, and aristocratic to the point of showing definite 
signs of degeneracy; the thin, dry skin on his small, 
bony face had a reddisli tinge, as though it had been 
slightly scorched; his short little moustache also had 
that peculiar reddish-yellow' colour characteristic of the 
old Eurojtean aristocracy; his faded eyes under the 
triangular thinning eyebrow's were modest, quiet and 
very earnest. 

What happened next amazed me even more: an 

* War -time relief c;rt;'ini7 itmn which wh tv.uuiU<l dbiuatl dft^r th^ 
Ke volution. 
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’ ic<|u&intabce of mine came up to ^fie and, smiling fot 
some reason, said: 

“His Highness asks your permission to introduce him* 
self to you.” 

I thought he was joking. Who his he^rd of a Highness 
asking permission to introduce himsdt^ 

“What Highncs?” 

“The IVincc ot Oldcnlnng. D'dn’t \ou sec him.^ There 
he is, by the door.” 

“But then what do )ou mem In ‘ isks my permission 
to introduce himselt’^” 

“He said it quite sctiousl\. He !■> altogether a most 
unusual man ” 

Alter tl” ^ '■ound out tint lu wrote hort stones about 
Russian pleasant hie, in the manner ol lolstoy’-> popular 
tales. He cuiic to stt me md bumght me the little book 
whi( h WMS aetualh the ob|Ok t ol his vi'^it to the “Zemgor”, 
for he was publishing it, at his oun expense, at the 
“Zemgot” printing ptess It eonsi'-tcd ol three short 
stones, undet the common t'tlc T/jc Dfci’U. Speaking of 
these short stones, Alduiuv slid: “Mediaeval ^hioniclers 
speak with horror ot the bloodv deeds f>t the Pr'u.es of 
Oldenburg. One of the Oldcnhurgs, Aegilmai, W'as par- 
ticulaily notonous tor his ciuolt). \nd Jiere was a des- 
cendant ol th It Acgilmai, a gicU-giandson ot the h.mperor 
Paul, writing stones about the hi e ot w orkers md peasants, 
and shortly lutoro his death expressing the desue to join 
the Populist-Sociahst Paity' Yes, Russia certainly h .d all 
kinds of grand -dukes l Some, in 1917, turned out to be 
ardent republicans, and shook the late Rod/si.inko by 
wearing a red ribbon in their buttonholes. . . . The 
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6f Oldenbxit^ did not «r6si,r ^uch a <rjbbpti. A cdof^ 
friendship, strengthened in childhood, on the ist of March 
j 88 1 , bound him to Nicholas II ; no one could have had a 
more disinterested love for the late Emperor; but he had 
always considered his policy insane. He had even tried to 
‘influence’ the Tsar and, mistrusting his own powers of 
conviction, had attempted to persuade him to meet 
Tolstoy, rius tact alone gives one an idea of the mind and 
inner personality ol the Prince ot Oldenburg, dhcie was 
nothing in him of the ‘led Prince’, ot the Philippe 
Egalite inevitible in csery d)nast) He never chased, and 
was in tact quite incapable ot chasing, popularity — which 
would have been so easy to acquire in lits position.” 

Of course, his writings were intercoting only in so far 
as they gave an insight into the author’s personality^. He 
wrote about ‘‘the golden hearts” of the common people, 
who awakened from revolutionary intoxication to give 
themselves fervently to Chiist, to His gospel ot hiotherly 
love, “the only sah'ation of the suffering w oi id”. 1 Ic wrote 
passionately, lyrically, but so incompetently and naively 
that one felt embarrassed for him However, he was 
aware of it himsclt, and when we became ti lends he often 
said to me with ill his moving, immeasurable modesty; 

“horgivc me, tor (lod’s sake, toi pestering you all the 
time with these writings of mine, I know it’s impertinence 
on my part, I know that I wiite like a ehild. But that is 
now my whole life 1 write little, vety seldom, mostly I 
just dream about it, only piepanng myself to wiite. But 
I do dream about it day and night, I keep hoping, in spite 
of everything, that one day I shall write something worth 
while. ...” 
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His ^*S 9 l^tuac’^ as well, is a surpirisifig thing, coining 
fjoRi a man of royal blood. It contains, for example, the 
following lines: 

‘*The end of September. A f ne day. Around me, strips 
of emerald-coloured winter fields, of yellow stubble, of 
black earth. 7'hreads of silvery cobweb float about gently; 
the woods are dark and not yet bare of leaves; through the 
glades one sees the white forms of the thuuhes. I am on 
horseback. Two borzois a while dog and a ginger bitch — ■ 
arc following the scent and running almost under the 
horse’s hooves. The horse, swaying slightly, steps softly 
on the smooth green path. 1 gradually sink, into a Kind of 
semi-slumber. The reins fall out of my hands and hang 
down the hoi.^’s neck; I do not pick them up, afraid to 
move, so as not to break the blissful torpor wh'ch has got 
hold of me. 

“A hare daits from under the horse’s legs, the horse 
starts md 1 instinctively sei/e the reins. ‘After him! Get 
him!’ I shout it the to]-' ol my voice, galloping after the 
dogs. Ihc white dog catches it up and they roll over in 
the field. . , . 

“1 drive thtough a lane. The dogs, w th their tongues 
hanging out and panting heavily, walk behind the horse. 
The excitement of the baiting gradually dies down. I 
remember the sweet stupor that had seized me before, and 
1 try to bring mjself back into the same state, but all in 
vain. . . . Why do I not hear Ifcr clear laughter any 
morc.^ Why do t not sec Ifcr large, kind eyes, her soft 
smile? Can it be that our separation and my solitude are 
here for ever? 

“I enter the village. I hear the ch- 'ntul hum of the 
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‘thjreshfeg machines, the thud of the flails thumbing on 
,giround. ... I stop in front of a sooty forge on the Cotitr 
mon near the church. ‘Semyon! I ley, Semyon!’ I call out 
several times, gettintj oft' mj horse. A short, stocky peasr- 
ant comes out of a shed, v, ilks up to the horse, and, look- 
ing up at me, sa)S ‘good daj’ .ind smiles ifl'ectionatcly. 

“ ‘Good da), beni'yon. Won’t \ou come round to-mght, 
for a chat' I say timidh, almost impioiingly, very much 
afraid he might rttuse 'Why not? I’ll look m, thanks,’ 
he saj.s simple, pulling it the small, skinii)' hare. 

“My estate is not tai fioin the vill.ige. Ihe w'hite 
house -with Its columns anei penthouse stands there sadly, 
with all Its windows boarded up, the srihlts ,uc on the 
right; on the lett is tlic lodge in whieh I am li\ mg An old 
workman comes out to meet me I get oft" the horse, he 
takes the bridle and leads it to the stdile I go into my 
rooms. I drink several glasses ot vodki, e it c]uickl), any- 
how, sit down in the .uinchur and tr) to read, but I am 
incapable ot leading a single pigc . 1 go up to the 

window, look across the y.ird at the boaide*d-up house, go 
back to the table, fill another glass of vodka, dunk it down 
in one gulp. . . . 

Knowing th.it thcie was not a single woid ot untruth 
in those lines, 1 cemld not help thinking as I re id them; 
what a strange man! As to the truthfulness of it all, he 
told me about that himself. Aftei he had wntten “Soli- 
tude”, he was pirtieularly anxious to hive it published 
and asked for my help, explaining with his usu il childish 
simple-hcai tedness and shyness . 

“Quite fiankly, it would make me very hippy. That 
essay is very dc.u to me because — forgive my indiscretion 
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cohipktfely truthful. I expe^rienced it all, it ajyi 
httrt at the time ... I mean, when I and Olya— Olga 
'Alexandrovna — separated. ...” 

As I re-read these ltnc<>, I .isk m^^selt acjani the question 
which comes to niy mind every tmie 1 thmk of him: what 
kind of man was he .it bottom — thit prmec nho timidly 
implored a blaeksmith to spend in evcnins? with him; 
the man who with the simjilieity of i tiue saint, even in 
the presence of pioplt (juite unknown to him, referred to 
Niehola-> II as Kolya' (On one oci ision, in the house of a 
fiicnd of ours, most of wh<"i pucsts wete old revolu- 
tionaries, he, liter listeninp to thew >mmired discussions, 
cxelauned with pcTfei t snueiiri . “Oh, wli U nice, charm- 
ing people )< .. ill .lie' Atiel whit i pit\ tint Kolya never 
spent an e\enint> like this' j \ir\ihine;, e\er)thmti would 
have been diileit at it )ou uul he hid ( ome to know each 
other'”) But 1 ne\ei fenindthen. il inswertothc question: 
w'hat kiiiel of i man wis lie^ I do not know it to this day. 
Some people simph e die el him ihnoimd I hat may have 
been, hut so was Ihinec Mtshkin in the Zd/e-/, so were the 
saints. . , . 

His letters to me wenc ven ehai.a teristie. He e are 
some pass igjcs horn tin m : 

”, , . I’ve settlcei down m the coiintr-vside near 
Bayonne, on m\ own link faim I’xe ^ot a cow mil some 
hens and labbits I du in the gitdcn. . . On Siturdays 
I go to see* my parents who live ne.irbv, in .St. jean-de- 
Lni. ... 1 have not wntten an) thing for i long tune; I 
cannot even manige to finish the short stoiy I beoan last 
summet; when I elo finish it, I’ll send it to )ou with a 
request to subrn.t it to the severest trn'cism. ... I miss 
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friends very mnch. . . . My rtiind goes t>ack 
to yonr flat in Paris : how cosy it was and how easy it wSa 
to talI(Ho both of you ! I shall never forget how very kind 
you have been to me . . . (1921,) 

. . Many thanks for your nice, kind, affectionate 
letter. I rejoice vith all my heart that you have again sat 
down to work. You say you are thinking of going to the 
south, that Pans is expensive and cold. . . . Why not 
come somewhere down here — it’s warmer and cheaper, 
i^st summer, before 1 came to live hire on the farm, I 
Stayed a couple of times in a little Ixiarding-house on the 
outskirts of St. Jean-de-Luz and paid twenty tiancs for 
everything. The tixid is excellent, the looms, ot course, 
are not luxurious but clean and pleasant, the landladies — 
mother and two daughters — are Basque, descendants of a 
famous whaler. Ihey are nicely old-fashioned, very 
friendly, and I felt quite at home in their house. . 
(1921.) 

“It has been very cold. ?sow it’s the rainy seison, the 
sea is raging. . . ., I feel depressed and I am longing for 
the spring — maybe it will chase aw a) my anguish. 7 o-day 
I started writing, but I cannot hnd the words to express 
thought, to draw an image. ...” (1922.) 

“Your letter made me infinitely happy. Thank -you so 
much for all you have done for me. ... I have started on 
the novelette I had in mind, but it is hard going. The 
weather is frightful, storms and rams. Perhaps the spring 
and the sun will bring some relief but just now I am sick 
at heart and terribly lonely. ... I shall be very grateful 
if you let me know when my short story will be punted in 
the Northern Lights^ and W’here I can buy that journal. I 
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km Mking forward with impatience t« Seeing you agaih 
fo Paris. ...” (4923.) 

As a matter of fact, I did not know him well : ,we hict ' 
Seldom, for we lived in different places; before the 
Revolution I had never seen him, and I have not much 
information about his past life in Russia. Before the war 
he was a major-general and commanded the Imperial 
Fusiliers; in 1917 he retired and settled down in the 
country, in the Voronezh province, where the peasants, 
oddly enough, asked him to stand as their candidate for 
the Constituent Assembly; when the Bolshevik terror 
began he escaped to b'rance and spent most of +he time 
near his father, I’rince Alexander Petrovich, in that farm 
near Bayon”*' (which, incidentally, he finally gave to his 
former batman who had left Russia with him and re- 
mained with him, nearly u[) to his death, as a servant and 
a friend). 1 do not know his character any more fully than 
the fai.ts of his Ide. Lord only knows- -it might well be 
that m addition to the traits T knew he had some others as 
well. But w'hat I knew was beautiful: a “truly exceptional 
kindness”, a “nobility of heart” the like of which is rarely 
found m any man, an extraordinarv simplicity and 
delicacy, an exceptional capacity tor triendship, a passion- 
ate, untiring stnvina after all that gives the human heart 
some peace and love, some light and joy. . . . 

He lived at first in a suburb of I’aris, and it was at that 
time th.at we met most frequently; then, as 1 have already 
mentioned, he moved to Bayonne. Quite unexpectedly, to 
our great surprise, he married a second time. One day I 
met him at the consulate (this was before France had 
recognized the Bolsheviks, so that the embassy in the rue 
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^Or^iieUe wag atlll at ihe 'disposal Of the ^migi^s), «nc^ 
he esibmced me >^th particular affection and saidi 
Don’t be surprised, I’m going to introduce you to my 
ianciJc. . . . We have come here to go through some 
' formalities necessary for our marriage.” His married life 
was brief this time again. Nor did he live long after that, 
A year later my wife and 1 w^ent to Vance, near Nice, to 
look for a house for the summer, and suddenly we saw 
him «itting alone in a cate on the square. As soon as he 
caught sight of us he jumped up in sutpiise and hurried 
towards us. 

“Mv (>od, how glul 1 iin to see you' This is an un- 
expected jo% 

“But why aie }ou heie joursclt'*” 

He burst into teats. 

"You see, I dircn’t even embrace %ou oi kiss Vera 
Nikolaevna’*' hanil. They’ve suddenl) cbs,o\eied that 1 
have consumption .ind sent me heie tor tieati.u nt, hoping 
the south would save me. 

The south dui not help. He moved to Pir-s iml spent 
his last winter in a si-n itormm But the s m itorium was ot 
no help cjthei. In th< spiing he was taken bick to the 
south, to the Rivieri, ■'vhere he soon died in poverty .uid 
completely alone 

That w-mtci he paid me his last visit Ht wiotc asking 
. for permission to come ‘T beg vou, it this is it ill pos- 
$able for you, to tell me where I cm see you on very 
important business” Soon, one evening, he urivid half 
alive, out of buath and so iking wet from the lain. And 
his business turned out to be ot such a naruic thit to this 
day It hurts me to remember it; he w.is going to be placed 
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gudrdtan^^hip and ccirtified insane (all bec;anlse he 
given his^ farm in Bayonne to his batman), and he Jtiad 
^notV come to me with the request that 1 should write some 
kind of certificate saying that I coiibidered him to be tn 
full possession of his faculties. 

*‘But for God's sakc^ Pyotr, what good is a certificate 
made out by me?" 

“Ah, youVe no idea how u^ctul it can be! Please write 
it, if you tecl \ou can." 

I wrote it, of coinse. But vci) soon death rt^lieved him 
of all uur tcrtificates, 

His coffin is still standing ni the viult oi the R .ssian 
Churoh in Cannes, i\\ nting the return to Russia, a peace- 
ful rest in hn mtiep < nth. 



Kuprin 


★ 


I T WAS VI ty long ago that I first heard of his existence 
and saw his name in the periodical Ru^sii7n If ealth — 
the name which in those da)s ever) body stressed on 
the first syllable. 1 hat way of stressing, as 1 saw later, 
annoyed him to such an extent that he would screw' up his 
small e)cs like a kind of wild beast, as he always did in 
moments of anger, and would mutter fiercely m hiS 
staccato patter, so t)pical of the Russian armv officer: 

“I am Kujnin and I must ask you to remembtr that. I 
wouldn’t advise an) body to sit down on a heduchog with 
no trousers on.” 

Ifow' much of the wild beast there was about him in 
those days — his sense of smell, for instance, aahich was 
remarkable — and how' much of the latar' 

He was so secretive about some things toiKcrning his 
personal life that in spite of the m my years of our friend- 
ship I do not know very much about his past. 1 know that 
he was educated m Moscow, first m the Cadet bchool, 
then in the Alexander Military bchool; foi a short time 
he served as i young officer on the Russian-Austrian 
frontier; and after that what were the things he did not 
do? He trained as a dentist, worked in v.uious offices, 
then in a factory, was a surveyor, an actor, a minor 
journalist. . . . T Iis father, I believe, was an army doctor, 
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to which Kupria was admired into the Cadet 
School. He died early and his widow found herself so 
4estitute that she had to go and live in the Widows' 
Home in Moscow. I know about her that she came from 
Sdme princely family with a Tatar name, and I saw that 
]^uprm was very proud of his 1 atai blood At one time 
(at the height of his tame) he even took to wearing a 
bright-coloured latar skull-cap vhuh he kept on in his 
friends’ houses or in restuirants, v here he sit with the 
stolid, important nr which betifted a proper khan, screw- 
ing up his eyes till they vcie like narrow slits It was a 
time when editois ot ncwspajxir’s and periodicals chased 
him in cabs from rcstiurant to rest luiant, w^here he spent 
days and i '^1 ' on end in the company ot tnends and 
chance acquimtances, and humbly begged him to accept 
a thousand oi two thousand loubles in advance in ex- 
change tor a mcie proimsc that be would rt member them 
one day at In', cotrveniencc Massive, L.g-ficcd, he sat 
in silence, screwing up his nairow tees, and suddenly 
hissed out, “ lo hell with you,” in such a sinister whisper 
that people ot a timid n iture vinished as though sw illowed 
up by the earth. But c\en at that period — his worst — ■ 
there was in him much that was ver) different and just 
as characteristic* togcthei with gieal piide there wms an 
unexpected modest), together with bid temper and 
insolence — great kindness ot heart, hek of malice, a shy- 
ness which often was almost pathctxC, naivetd, simple- 
heartedness (even though this was paillv put on), a boyish 
gaiety, and the endearing monotony with which he kept 
proclaiming his love for dogs, fishermen, the circus, the 
famous animal-trainci Durov, the avrestler Poddubny — 
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i|4 fotr JKishkm, Tpktoy (at wlw(;h pobt fee inevitably 
a^ke ef Vronski’s horse, “the enchanting, divine Frou% 
Firou”) and Kipltng as well. In recent years critics have 
often compared Kuprin to Kipling. The comparison, of 
course, is ill chosen: Kiplinw in some of his vork reached 
the heights of i cal genius, and is a poet he was so great and 
original that he cannot be comp iicd to anjbodj else. But 
that Kupiin vould l()\c him was pcrfecth undeistandable. 

1 backed kuptin without hcsitition is soon as his short 
Stories appcired tor the hr<t tunc in RuMti’/t fl i ihh^ and 
1 was thcrefoie \cr\ o] id to he ir, when T was livng with 
the writer b edoro\ in 1 intdoit, ncai Odcssi, thit Kuprin 
had come to sta\ with Kuyehev, who was sharing 
Fedorov’s house 1 cdorov ind I immediately went over 
to make his acquaintance But, ilthougb itw is raining, wc 
did not hnd him at home “He’s probald) gone lor a 
swim,” we were told Wi ran down to the beach and saw 
a man clumsily scrambling out of the w itcr. I Ic w is about 
thirty, rathei stout aiul pink of bodi, with short-ciopped 
brown hair. He peered at us with short-sighted, narrow 
eyes. “Are vou Kujirin^” — “I am. And who iie ■you^” 
We intioduccd oursclvc ■> and he immc di ltd) beamed with 
a friendly smile and energetic ill) shook our hands with 
his smill hand (of which Chekhov once sud to me, “/V 
talented hand”). We became fi lends suipnsmgly quickly. 
At that time there was so much checrlulness ind good- 
heartedness in him tint to cvci) i|uestion, except those 
that touched upon his family oi childhood, he replied 
with the gieatest haste and willingne'^s, “Where I come 
from^ From Kiev Served in the army at the Austrian 
frontier. I've left the army now, although I still consider 
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tft^ raftk^ofan bffic'er-the most honourable of aft. t lived-' 
and ^1*^* grouse' in Polcsye — ^you cannot imagine what it 
rheans to go shooting grouse before dawn. Then I wrote ■ 
all kinds of muck for a couple of kopeks, for a little Kiev 
paper, and lived in the slums among the worst riffraff. 
What I’m writing now? Nothing. Can’t think of anything 
to say. And yet I’m in a dreadful fix: look at these boots, 
they’re so worn out that I can't go to Odessa in them. 
Thank (lod the Karychevs had the kindness to put me 
up, or else I’d h;ive had to take to stealing. ...” And 
having said all this in his abrupt, sUiccato mutter, all in 
one breath, he suddenly hco-an to sing Rubinstein’s 
KfithcilairAum in a pleasant baritone voice: ‘‘Let Hros, 
god of love ’tf' vou.” 

During that wonderful summer we sjicnt many warm, 
starry southern nights together, roaming -about or sitting 
on the elitfs overlooking tlic pale, lethargic sea, and I 
kept trying to persuade liim to write, at least for the sake 
of the money. ‘‘Nobody’ll print me,” he used to groan 
dismally in reply. ‘‘Hut you’ve already been printed quite 
a lot.” — ‘‘Yes, but this time I feel I’ll write such trash 
that nobody will want it.’’ — ‘‘I know Davjduva, who 
edits God's // orld^ quite well. 1 guarantee she’ll t.ikc you.” 
— “I’m very grateful to }ou, but what shall I write? I 
can’t think of anything.” — ‘‘Well, for example, you know 
soldiers. Why not write something about them? For 
instance, something about a young private on ‘guard -at 
night, walking to and fro, lonely, homesick, thinking of 
his village. . . .” — “Hut 1 don’t know village life.” — 
“Never mind, 1 do. l.ct’s make it up together.” And so 
he wrote his “Night Relief”, whicli w-e sent to God's 
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and another, Htde story, which I immediately tohh 
to Odessa, to the Odessa News (for some reason, he felt,, 
'too “frightened” to take it there himself), and for which 
managed to grab twenty-five roubles for him in advance. 
He was waiting for me on the pavement, and when I 
emerged with the twcnty-fivc-rouble note he could hardly 
believe his eyes. He rushed immediately to buy a pair of 
shoes, then hired a cab and drove me at a gallop to the 
Arcadia, a restaurant on the sea-front, where he treated 
me to fried mackerel and white Bessarabian wine. And 
how often after that, how many years, with vhat a furious 
staccato speed was I to hear him shout, when he was 
drunk: “I’ll never forgive you for having dared to 
shower mercies on me, the barefooted beggar that I 
was. ...” 

Our friendship, which lasted for scvcial decades, was 
altogether strange. Sometimes he w as tendei ind gay, and 
lovingly called me Kichard, Albert, V^isja, but all of a 
sudden, even in a sober state, he would Hare up. “1 
loathe the way you write, your pictorial descriptions are a 
strain tor my eyes. 'The only thing I value m you is your 
excellent style — and also your excellent horsemanship. Do 
you remember how we used to ride off into the mountains 
in the Crimea”’ As to his drunken states — they were 
beyond description. In spite of his amaaing health one 
glass of vodka drove him into such a condition that he 
would pick a quarrel with anybody who happened to be 
present. I lov/ever, his savage temper was no more 
astonishing than the rapidity with which his moods could 
change. The better I got to know him the more I grew 
convinced that there w'as no hope whatever that he would 
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ever settle dowii to a tegular, ordinary life or planned 
Kt^ary work. He squandered his health, his strength and 
his gifts with incredible extravagance, living anywhere 
and anyhow, with the recklessnesb of a man who does not 
cafe a hang about anything in the A^orld. 

In the first years of our friendship vc met mainly in 
Odessa, where I saw him sink lowc and lower, spending 
all his days by the docks or in the toultst kind of inns and 
pothouses, sleeping in frightful lodging-houses, leading 
nothing and having no interest for aii} body ex(.cpt fisher- 
men, circus wrestlers and clowns It was a penod when 
he said more ficquently than ever th it he bee ame a writer 
by sheer aceidcnt, thouirh at the stme time I often heard 
him make, ” u' ission ire, voluptuou-. i elnh, many sharp 
and subtle obstnafons wortln of a tiuc artist. 

Suddenly i gieit change tixik phee in hia litc: he came 
to Petcrshuig, tntered the literary circle, quite un- 
expertedh laaitied the daughter ot Divydo' a into whose 
house I hid intiodiKcd him, and hec.inic the owner of 
OW’f // her I).iv\ilova died a few days ifter his 
proposil to hei diughtei He began a new, comfortable 
life, developed quiu lordly wais, wss unrcseivedly 
accepted into the highest litei u> circles and, most 
important of all, wiotc a guat did, scoiing an ever- 
grow'ing sucicis with tvtiv hook \t thit tunc he wTOte 
his best stories; “Ihe Horsethici ", " I he Swamp", “The 
River of Life”, “Sasha”. . W ith “ The Duel” his fame 
reached its climax. 

Fighteen years ago in Pans, at a time when he and his 
second wife had a fiat in the sune house as ouis, he drank 
particulaily heavily, and the doctor who lamc to visit him 
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^ai^ety'told us; ^‘If 'he does not give up alcohprjfe has 
ho more thaii six months to live.*’ Yet although he did'f 
not make the slightest attempt to stop drinking he heldv 
out for another fifteen )-eais “as fit as a fiddle”, as many 
people said. But thcic is a limit to ever\thinuj and so the 
exceptional powers of my friend c imc to an end. About 
three years ago, ariiving from the soutli of 1 lancc, 1 met 
him in the ‘■treet and gasped: thcic was no ti.ice left of the 
former Kuprin. He was walking with pitilul little steps, 
so small and thin and feeble that it seemed that the first 
puff of wind would blow him ofi' his itet; he did not 
recogni7c me at onte, but when he did he put his arms 
around me with such touching tenderness, with such 
sorrowful meekness that tears came to my eyes. I h ul long 
heard what the Parisian emigres were whispcnng about 
him: “lou couldn’t find a kinder, gentle i nun He is 
almost a saint, but r.ither odd.” Kow I could sec it for 
myself. On one occasion 1 leeeivtd a posteaid fiom him — 
one or two lines scrawled m big, shaky ch iractcrsand with 
such absurd omissions of letleis as though they were 
traced by a child. *. . . \11 this aceounted for my' never 
seeing him, never visiting him in the eemisc oi the last 
two years: Ood forgive me — 1 could not be ir to see him 
in that state. 

One moining m June, lyO) hick from 

Italy, I woke up as my train was ncaiing I’ ins When I 
opened the newspaper bi ought to me by the attendant, 

1 w'as stunned by the news, for which 1 wis quite un- 
prepared: “Kuprin has returned to the IJ .k S R.” 

I experienced, of course*, no political tcehngs about his 
“return”. He did not go to Russia — he w'as taken there, 
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VC]^ jil, already in his second childhood. And what I felt 
•^i onlf a deep sadness at the thought that I should never 
see him again. 

RE-RFADING KUPRIN 

As I re-read Kuprin niy thoughts vent back to the days 
of his fame, and to his own attitude towards it. Others — 
Gorki, Andreyev, Chaliapin — lived in a state of per- 
manent intoxication by their triumphs, were constantly 
aw'arc of them, not only among j^cople, at various public 
gatherings, but also w'hen they visited each otJicr or sat in 
a private room in a restaurant. They sat and talked and 
smoked terribly unnaturally, forever stressing the ex- 
clusiveness ' 1 ihiir company and their supposed mutual 
friendship by sticking into every sentence: “thou, Alexey; 
thou, Fedor; thou, Leonid. ...” Whereas Kuprin, even 
at a time when his fimc inside Russia was hardly inferior 
to that ot (jorki and Andre) tv and evxn Chaliapin, bore 
it with such ease as it nothing new had occurred in his 
life. He seemed to attach no impoitancc to it whatever, 
and he remained inseparable with the same old pals, or 
else struck uj' new fiiendships of the same kind, as in the 
case of the tramp and drunkard Manych. Money and 
fame, it seemed, had brought him one thing oul\ : the 
possibility to do in litc exactly a^ he ple.ised, to burn his 
candle at both ends, and send everything and everybody 
to blazes. 

“I have pride, but no ambition,” I once remarked in 
some connection or other. 

“What about me, 1 w'onder.?” he said c[uickly, and for a 
"moment he looked thoughtful, screwing up his eyes and 
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pa&dng Into the dijstancei Then he aaid m hi$ qm^ patter i 
“Yes, I’m the same. I’m furiously proud, and that’s why 
at times I’m so abjectedly shy. But as to ambition, I have 
no right to have any. 1 became a writer by sheer accident, 
for a long tune I kept myself alive anyhow, and then I 
began to earn money by making up little scones: that’s 
all my literary history. ...” 

He often said that he hecime a water by accident, but 
this, of course, w'as untrue and was refuted by his own 
autobiographical confessions in “ Ihc Junkers”. But what 
was true was that when he left the army and le dly earned 
his living “anyhow” he got paid by a small huv news- 
paper not cnlv for journalistic woik but ilso for “little 
stones”. He told me that he sold these tales “for a few 
coppers but without the slightest difficulty”. He dashed 
them off with careless ease, ahv.ivs “on the go, on the 
run”, and always, owing to his talent, managing to satisfy 
the tastes of editors and readers 1 hen, just is cleverly, 
he continued writing not foi the littk Kiev new *paper any 
more but for solid penodicaK. 

I just Slid, “owing to his t.alcnt”. 1 should have said, 
“owing to his big tiknt”. l.verybody knows in what 
milieu he grew up, where and how he spent his youth, 
and with what sort of people he mixed in later life. And — 
what did he rcad^ Where and when? In his .lutobio- 
graphical letter to the ciitic Izmailov he says' 

“When 1 left the army, my worst trouble was that I 
had no knowledge of any kind, eithci scientific or practical. 
With a greed that has remained unsatisfied lo this day, I 
hurled myself on life and on books.” 

How much of that was true? Did he really “hurl him- 
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&eif on ^ooks”? At any rate, the phra#c “to this day’* is 
verj* questionable. All his mental development, all his 
education also took place “anyhow, on the run”. Never- 
theless, owing to his ability to pick up information, the 
Standard of — what should I call it? — “civilizedness” of 
his writing was quite up to the average. It is also to be 
remembered that he drank heavily all his life, so that it 
is surprising that he was able to write at all, let alone write 
so vividly, vigorously ami sanely, in short in complete 
contrast to the way he lived and to what he was in his 
personal life. 

How he lived, what he was in everyday life is well 
known. And what is remarkable is the differenre between 
the way he livt'.i and the w.iy he wTiite. Critics have 
spoken endlessly about the “elemental’’ nature of his 
writings, about their “spontaneity”, about the “primordial 
feelings” which they express and which cainstifute their 
charm. .Siriidar things are said about him even now, as, 
for example: “What prevented Kupiin from becoming a 
great writer was the ‘elemental’ nature of his talent, his 
typically Russian lavishness, his exaggerated belief m 
‘guts’ and instinct at the expense of conscious polisirng 
. . . the fact that he ‘never graduated at a conservatoire’ 
as the symbolists used to say about the naturalists. 
. , . Kuprin, by nature, was not a man of letters, he did 
not find his inspiration in literary themes. . . . There was 
no duality either in him or in his characters. ...” All 
this should be taken w'ith a grain of salt. Is it true to say 
that there was no duality m him? Uis personal life was, 
indeed, “elemental”, “spontaneous” and “instinctive”; 
for him “the ocean was knee-deep”, as tl ' Russian saying 
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llOes', he took nq tare of his body, intellect, heart" Or 
reputation. All this was common knowledge. But as a 
writer he was different. Yes, he did “graduate at a con- 
servatoire”, whichever one it might have been. And, 
precisel) owing to his gilt for assimil.ition and the speed ' 
with which he got his hand in at writing, ichat he learned 
wai not entirely to hn ad-cant age. 

The fa< t that his books (not only of the eaiH but even of 
the middle peiiod) bii'itlc with cheap banalities is only of 
secondary importance. “A stilish woman”, “A posh 
restaurant”, “ The iron law of the struuglc for existence”, 
“His tender, almost feminine nature shuddered at the 
rough touch of rc.ility with its grim needs”, “Nina’s slim, 
graceful figure and her little face m ,i hilo of ash-blonde 
hair floated contmuallv betore his mental ga/c” — all this 
is but a minor tiouble. The mam tremble was that 
Kuprin’s gifts comprised an unfoitunitc cajsicity to 
absorb and usc not onl) small, extern d cliches but also 
big, internal canes. So this is how it w'riif 1 he little Kiev 
newspaper wants something suitable^ All light, f’ll do 
it in five minutes, 'and I’m nut squemiish; it need be I 
can dash off such phrasts as “the setting sun lit up the tree- 
tops w'lth Its slanting rays”. You want a storv tor liuinan 
Wealth'. Dclightc'd to oblige! Here’s “Moloch”: “ I'he^ 
factory siren emitted a long diawm-out wad announcing 
the beginning of the wotkmg day I he tJmk, hoarse 
sound, It seemed, W'as coming from undci the earth and 
spreading low upon its surface.” 

Is not that an effeetivc, quite a professional beginning? 
Everything is in its place, mtluiimg the cheap ihjthm of 
the tW'O sentences, quite worthy of the rhythm of the 
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pilwsw about the setting sun with its slanting rays. Every- 
thing is as it should be in the story as a whole, as well; 
everything in it conforms to the actepted models of the tme\ 
it contains all that could he expected of a tale about the 
'Moloch: the “render, almost feminine nature” of the 
engineer Bobiov, whom his martyrdom in the service of 
capitalism drives to drugs, the lapitalist “>hark” Kvash- 
nin, who marric'^ off to an employee of his, an unscrupulous 
careerist, the above-mentioned “slim, i?raceful Nina”, who 
is the daiight<T of another employee ol his and with whom 
Bobrov is in love, all this with the purpose of making her 
his, Kvashnin’s, mistress; then the revolt of the wmrkers 
who, drnen to de-^peration In hunget and cold, set fire 
to the f ictoi ) .... 

[ have dw iv lucn aw ate of the man\ good points of 
“The Ifotsethuvvs”, “I'he Swamp”, “.\t Rest”, “In the 
Deep of the bousi”, “ f he Gnvard”, “Ciptiin Rybni- 
kov”, “Sasha”, of the wonderiii! talcs about the Bal.iklava 
fishermen, uid even ot “ The iHicl” anvi of the beginning 
of a “A Ditt h”, .ind yet < ven these i tones tontained many 
things that jaired upon me. Here, tor example, is the last 
letter ot the snulcnt who shoots himsvh at the IJetcl 
Serbia in “ Die River ot lafc”: “I am not the only one to 
perish of this moral intcction. . . . All the past gcnc.ation 
grew up in the spint of devout sibrnce, ot compulsory 
respect for their ciders. 'I'hcy' had no personality and no 
voice. Acenrsf d be that toul time, the time of sdence and 
poverty, th.Tt smug, peaceful existence under the shelter 
of pious reaction.” It this is not “liter.rtuie”, what is it? 
For a long time after that 1 did not read him any more, 
and when I decided to do so .tgain, 1 k distressed at 
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once. At first I only glanced through the pages <m4 
noticed a number of marks I had made on the margins. 
Here are some of the passages which I had markedi 

“It was a terrible and fascinating picture (the picture 
of the factory). Here human toil had the relentless 
regularity of a gigantic, solid machine. A thousand human 
beings gathered here from all over the world to give, in 
obedience to the iron law of the struggle for existence, 
their entire strength, their health, intelligence and energy 
for one step forward on the path of industrial progress.** 
(“Moloch.”) 

“The entire opposite corner was occupied by a large 
stove. Two little children’s heads hung over the top of it, 
with hair bleached by the sun. ... In the corner under 
the ikons stood a large bare table, and above it, suspended 
from the ceiling by a metal hook, hung a wretched lamp 
with a grimy chimney. The student sat down by the table 
and instantly felt depressed and bored, as though he had 
been sitting there for many, many pamful hours of en- 
forced idleness. ...” 

“When he finished his tea he [the peasant] crossed him- 
.self, turned the cup upside down, and carefully put back 
the remaining tiny piece of sugar into a little tin. . . .” 

“A fly beat against the window-pane, humming per- 
sistently an endless, wearisome complaint. ...” 

“ ‘To what end is this life.^’ he (the student] said, hot 
tears standing in his eyes. ‘What good docs this miserable, 
inhuman vegetation do to anyone? What sense is there in 
the sickness and death of poor innocent children, whose 
blood is being drained by the hideous vampire of the 
swamp?’ ” (“The .Swamp.”) 
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‘'A’stirange sound suddenly broke the deep silence of 
the night. ... It echoed through the wood, very low, just 
above the ground, and died away. . . . ” (“In the Deep of 
-the Forest.”) 

“Fie would open his eyes, and the f.intastic sounds 
would transform themselves into the familiar squeak of the 
sledge runners and the tinklinti: of the sledge bells, while 
to the right and lett, as always, extended sleepy white 
fields, and in trout of him the black bent back of the 
driver stood up as before, and, as before, the horses’ 
croups swung monotonously as they swished their knotted 
tails. ...” 

“Allow me to introduce myself; the local police 
inspector and, so to speak, the rhunderer — Irisov, 
Pavel Afinogcnovich.” (“The Jewess.”) 

Truly it would h.ivc been difficult not to notice these 
hackneyed phra.ses, used and re-used a thousand times — 
these children’s heads invariably hanging over the top of a 
stove, the eternal bitten-of}'pics.e of sugar, the fly humming 
a wearisome complaint, the Chekhovian student, the 
Turgenev'an “strange sounds echoing through the wood”, 
Tolstoyan “slumber in the sleigh” (“. . . and, as bc’^ore, 
the horses’ croups swung monotonously . . . ”), and the 
Thundcrcr-police inspector, whose surname is inei’itably 
either Irisov or I fyacinthov, and w'hose patronymic is sure 
to be Afinogcnovich or Ardalionovich. , . . And then 
again, in “Small Fry”, the conversation, as Chekhovian as 
can be, betwxen the teacher and the medical assistant, lost 
somewhere in the northern snows. 

“At times it seemed to the teacher that since he could 
remember himself he had never left Ku’ 'ha . . . that it 
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,’t^ qnly in a longoforgotten fairy-tale or in a 
'hi had ever heard of another life where there were floWerSy 
kindly civil people, intelligent books, soft women’s vpices 
and smiles. . . . 

“ ‘I have always thought, Sergei Firsych,’ said the 
teacher to the medical assistant, ‘that it is a good thing to 
be of some — even of the tiniest — use. h'or instance, when 
I look at a beautiful building, a palace or a cathedral, and 
think to myself, “Let the name of the architect remain 
immortal for ever and ever,” I rejoice in his fame and teel 
no jealousy whatever. But on the other hand, the Immblest 
bricklayer who also loved his work and carefully layed a 
brick and covered it with lime — couldn’t he, too, feel 
happy and proud? And so I often think that you and I are 
tiny people, small fry, admittedly, but if one day humanity 
becomes free and beautiful . , . ’ ” 

In the story “Narcissus” 1 marked the description of 
a distinguished salon with some baroness or other and her 
friend Betsy — ^yes, inevitably Betsy; and further on, the 
evening when “the approaching storm could he felt in 
the thick, hot air” and the first kiss between two lovers, 
which had been associated by a thousand authors with an 
“approaching storm”. 

In “A Ditch” I marked the passage where “little 
flames lit up in the long green Egyptian c}es of the 
artist”, w'hosc singing so transported the young ladies in 
the brothel that the author himself exclaims quite 
seriously: “Such is the power of genius!” 

Then 1 began to read the text in the first volume that 
fell into my hand, and felt even more distressed. The book 
opened with a story entitled “In a Siding” which has the 
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'^^lowipg plot: three people are travelling in the same 
compartment — a young man, a young woman “with a 
very slim, elegant figure and ash-blonde hair streaming in 
the wind", and her civil-servant husbaiui, a repulsive old 
man depicted in extremely bitinc terms: “Monsieur 
Yavorski could not ami would not '.j>euk about anything 
except his own person, and his own rheumatism and piles, 
and regarded his wife as his lawful property. ...” The 
old man lectures and nags his unfortunite “property” day 
and night. (Trowingjealou-> of the youny man, he begins to 
be rude to him as well, thereby finning the love that had 
begun to kindle between the tw'o young people, and which 
at long last they coiitc'-s to each other just as their train 
stojis at a oiduig, .ilongstde another going in the opposite 
direction. Having made the confession, the) run across 
the rails and hoird the other tram, deciding to abandon 
the old man ami stav' together. Here the )oung man 
c.xclaims passionately, “bor ever'* hor all our hves^” and 
the youim woman “in lieu of an answci buiies her face 
on his chest”. 

Then 1 re-read what I hid most torgotten: “Solitude”, 
“Sacred I.ove”, “Night Lodgings”, lud the stor ^ i of 
army htc: “Night Relief”, “The Campaign”, ‘ The 
Inquest”, “ The Wedding’’. Hu first three again turned 
out to be rather feeble both in plot and in execution: they 
were WTitUn in a manner mutative of Maupassuit and 
Chekhov, and again the) were too neat and smooth and 
“competent”. . . Vera Lvovna was sci^ed by an 
overwhelming desire to < ling to her husband as tightly as 
possible, to bury her head on the strong chest of that man. 
who was so close to her, and to feel I " warmth. . , . 
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light little clouds jcept passing across and rovmd 
brilliant moon, suddenly lighting up with a fantastic- 
golden glow. . . . For the first time in her life Vera 
'Lvovna experienced the terrifying knowledge which 
soOner or later is bound to come to every sensitive, 
thoughtful human being — the knowledge of the pitiless, 
impenetrable barrier w'hich stands for ever between people 
even when they are closest to each other. . . . ” In all this, 
every word is cheap. But the stories of army life were very 
different, and as 1 read them I kept exclaiming to myself, 
“That’s excellent!” Here, too, one s.iw excessive neatness, 
smoothness and skilfulness, but it all reached the level of 
genuine craftsmanship, it was all of a completely different 
Standard; “The W edding” in particular, w'hich, contrary 
to the other stories, never made you think, “Oh dear, 
how much there is in this of Chekhov or of I'olstoy ” — z 
very cruel story, with a flavour of virulent cincature, but 
truly brilliant. And when I reached the stories written at 
the peak of his career (“'rhe f forsethieves”, “The 
Swamp” and some others) I simply took no notue of their 
defects, even though some of them were serious: some- 
times it was a cheap idealism, the visible desire to keep up 
with the spirit of the time; in other instances, a very 
obvious effort to impress the reader with a dramatic plot 
or with brutal realism. But I did not think of the flaws 
and wholeheartedly enjoyed the various qualities which 
were preponderant in these short stones; the freedom, 
vigour and vividness of the narrative, and the excellent 
style, sharp, rich but never excessively lavish. 

The following was written by the well-known critic 
Pilski, who was a close friend of Kuprin’s for many years; 
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**Kuprm was frank, direct, quick in his replies; he had 
a joyous and openheartcd impulsiveness and artlessness, 
a warm kindness to all living things. ... At times his 
grey-blue eyes lit up with a wonderful light, the wings of 
talent shone and fluttered in them. . . . Up to the very last 
years of his life he yearned for complete independence, for 
heroic daring, he was in love with ‘the age of iron, of 
eagles and of giants’. I le was naive, diligent and cruel 

No doubt more will t>e viittcn in the same had taste. 
People will speak time and again about his “elemental, 
animal” spirit, about his love of nature, of hoises, dogs, 
cats and birds, . . , I'licre is some truth in all this, how- 
ever, and when I spoke about the difFerence between 
Kuprin the writer and Kuprin the man — on whose char- 
acteristics nearly ill who knew him agreed — I did not 
mean to say that the man never revealed himself in the 
writer. Ifc did reteal himself, of course, and did so more 
and more as years vent on. “iV vann kindness to all 
living things”, i.)r, as another critic put it, “Kuprin's 
blessing upon the entire vorhi” — that existed as well. 
But we should remember that it existed only in the last 
period ot his life and work. 
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0 \ FR \ hundred years have passed since the birth of 
|P. P. Semenov- Plan Shanski, a RusMan scientist 
of ivorld-wide lepute. 'I he centenary was cele- 
brated bv hi-> admirers in isiiQland, Ynijoslavu, Oecho- 
slovakia and other countries, but in brance it pissed com- 
pletely unnoticed, ind I was only lemindid about it by 
hiS son, V. P. Scmenov-li in-Shanski, who is an emigre 
in Finland and, being a distint cousin ot mine, wiitts to 
me sometimes. It was from him that 1 heird of the sad 
fate that betel! the extensive memoirs left by his father, 
pnly the first volume was ever printed, and only one 
copy of this exists outside Russia V. P. sent me that copy 
to read, and told me the story ot the second volume, which 
went to press in iqi W hen the revolution broke out in 
Octobci only clf’en sheets hid been printed, and that 
was as far as the jirmters ever got. As soon as the Bol- 
sheviks seized power they introduced their own spelling 
and gave the order to destroy all the type ot the letters 
they had banned from the alphabet. Consequently V.P,, 
who was personally supervising the printing, was con- 
fronted with the alternative of cither ‘topping the com- 
position of th< setond volume or .illowing it to be tiiiishcd 
in the new spelling, thus bringing out the book in a very 
odd form. To avoid this, V.P. found another printing 
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wujv;u had secretly disobeyed, the Bolshevik ukase 
*tnd had not yet destroyed the condemned type. The 
manager of the firm, however, afraid of being sent to a 
Cheka prison, agreed to finish setting up the book in the 
old spelling only on cniKlition that would obtain a 
written authoriaation from the Holshcviks. V.l\ made an 
attempt but failcii, as \v.is to be expected. He was told: 
“No, you will have to print vour memoirs in our spelling: 
let everybody sec from its twelfth sheet the t xtet moment 
of our victory. And besides, don’t you realize that even 
if wc gave you our pei mission it woufil be of no use to you, 
for, as you know, the old ifgunt letters have novv been 
desfroy'ed.^ However, in the unliM 1> ( \ciit of your finding 
a firm whhh u t . till kcj t tlum, we must a'>k \ou to name 
it immediately, ind wc will si rut its manager to a suitable 
place. ...” So the book uot stuck at the eleventh sheet, 
and \M^., who kit Russia soon attei wards, never found 
out whit ha[ipencil to the in imiseupt. He Luiild only tell 
me what is rel ited above, adilinu : “In th.it second volume 
my father destiilied hi> expedition to central -Isia. It eon- 
tamed a grcit deal of valuable matciial a-5 well as many 
pages that would have interested the o ' niry read' ’ for 
example the story ot the meeting m Siberia between, my 
father ana Dostoevski, whom he hid knovn vvhen he was 
very young. Likewise, the thud and touith v'olumes con- 
tained a vivid riport of the feelings and political ideas of 
various das-,C' of society in the late fifties and described 
the epoch of the great retorms, Alexander It ana his 
collaborators.” 

Dostocvcki IS mentioned also in the first volume, which 
was in my possession for some time I he pages about 
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t>09t:<>evskl are preceded by a description of the 
^shevski circle and of Petrashevski himself. 

**We met at Petrashevski’s house regularly every 
Friday,” relates P.P. “ The main reason why we liked 
going there was that he had a house of his own where we 
could spend a pleasant c\cning. He himself seemed to us 
eccentric, if not mad. He held the post of interpreter at 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. His only functions were 
to be present at the trials of foreigners and at the making 
of inventories of eschcited piopertv, partuulail) libraries. 
On those occasions he picked out all the prohibited 
foreign books, putting authori7cd books in their place, 
and so built up a librar)>' ot his own, which all his friends 
and acquaintances were welcome to use. He was an ex- 
treme liberal, atheist, republican and socialist, and a 
Striking example ot a boui agit.ator. Wherever it was 
possible, he preached the whole lumble ot hl^ ideas with 
extraordinary passion, though without any order or 
coherence. In the attempt to gam a new audience for his 
propaganda, he applied tor the post ot a teacher at a 
military' school, declaring that he could tcich eleven sub- 
jects. W^hen he was called tor a test on one of them, he 
began his trial lecture thus; ‘This subject can be 
approached from twenty different points of view’, and 
actually expounded all twenty — but did not get the Job. 
In his dress he also showed extreme originality, w'caring 
all th.it was frowned upon at the time — long hair, a beard 
and a moustithe — and walkinu about in a kind ot Spanish 
altnaviva and a four-cornered top-hat. One da) he walked 
into the Kazan cathedral wearing a woman’s dress, stood 
among the ladies and pretended to pray devoutly; his 
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$0mewhat bfigan4-Hfce' countenance and Hack beard, 
which he had not concealed carefully enough, aroused the 
astonished attention of his neighbours; after a while the 
local inspector came up to him with the words: ‘Madam, 
you seem to be a drcs'sed-up man’, to which be replied 
insolently: ‘As to vou, sir, you seem to he a dressed-up 
woman.’ The inspector was so taken aback that Petra- 
shevski managed to slip out of the cathedral.” 

“Our circle, on the whole, did not take him seriously,” 
continues P.P. “But hit. parties Hourishcd and new faces 
never ceased appearing at them. Those evenings were 
spent in animated conversations in which writers poured 
out their hearts complaining about the ferov.it) of the 
censorship, cn reading their works aloud; papers were 
also read on an immense \ariety of subjects, both literary 
ajid scientific, all of them, obciuusly, \uth an inter- 
pretation that could not have lonnd its wav to print: fiery 
speeches W'cre delivered about the cn.incipation of the 
serfs, w'hu'h seemed to Uo such an unnattainable ideal. 
Danilevski gave a number of lectures bn socialism and 
Fourierism, which was his special holtby m those days, 
and Dostoevski read extracts out ot Pe^pn and 

Netochka hczi'unova and poured out passionate accusa- 
tions against the landowners for misusing their power 
over the serfs.” 

Speaking of Dostoevski, the author says that ho first 
met him at the time when Dostoevski had just gained 
fame by his novel Poor Pejple, had (juarrcllcd with 
Belinski and Turgenev, had broken off completely from 
their literary circle and had begun to frcipient the circles 
of Petrashevski and Durasov. 
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knew him foi; a teng tim^ and fairly intim^y,*^^ 
says P.P., “and among other things I should like to say 
this: I cannot agree, for example, with the common belief 
that Dostoevski was uneducated, although widely read. 

I maintain that he was both well read and well educated. 
In his childhood, in his father’s house, he acijuired an 
excellent foundation, including i knowledge ol 1^'rench 
and German, which languages he read quite fluently. In 
the Teihrucal College he s^stcnnlu illy and diligently 
studied, in addition to gencial subjects, Inghei niithe- 
matics, physics and mechanics Ihis special knowledge 
was widened and completed b) the \ ist amount of books 
he read. We can saftlv si\ that he wis tar bcttci eduiated 
than many othei Russian homme^ df hlDt^ of his time lie 
also had a better knowledge of the Russ, in people incl of 
the countryside where he had spent his chddhood and 
adolescence; he was, generalh sptikmg, much clo''( r to 
the peasants, to their life, than nnnv of the wealthier 
noblemen-w ritcrs, which did not prevent him, howacer, 
from being very conscious of his noble biith ind some- 
times displi\ing hibits that were lordlj to excess Much 
has been said and written about tin poviitv m which 
Dostoevski supposedly grew up But thit povertv was 
very relative, and it seems to me th it wh it he h id to ( ope 
with was not so much real pocert) as the di’strepaiicy 
between his possibilities and his di'ires I remember, for 
instance, our life in the camp and the cl iinio he made upon 
his father for dail) expenses. I lived m a canvis tent 
exactly like his own; like him I had no boots of my own, 
received no tea from home, did not have a case to keep 
my books m, and had only ten roubles to last me ior the 
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duration of the tt^ining; and»yet I did ndt wotty, 
Jtlthough I came from an expensive, aristocratic school. 
But for Dostoevski all this was a calamity, for he was 
desperately anxious to keep up with those of our com- 
rades who had their own teu their own boots and cases 
for their Iwoks, and whose expenses in the camp varied 
between hundreds ind thousand-> of loubles ...” 

In the first volume of his incmoiis Semenov often 
Speaks of our Bunin family, to whah the Semenovs are 
related, and in partaulir about Anni Bttroena Bunin, 
who died just ovei a hundred \eus .v^o. 'I hat centenary, 
also, was not remcmberc'tl In m)bod}, and >et it well 
deserved to be. 1 akinii: into acv ount the time in which she 
lived, OIK eannut iiur with thoce who considered 

her one ot the most lemarkabk umiKn of Kusm.u Besides 
Semenov’s memoirs, we hace some intormition about her 
in an article wntti n \crv lonct ’yo In \lex vndcr Chekhov. 
He sa'vs that nowa h\s Ann i Biinm’'' n ime is mentioned 
only in books on the histoic ot litci iture, ind even then, 
perhaps, for the sole reison that her poitrait i& still hang- 
ing on the w ills of the Acadcm\ ot 'scictmc. But m her 
dajs she was wiUclx known, lur poetry was KaJ and 
greatly enjoved b> the idiKued public, it sold very 
quick!) aud had cnttiusustic ic\uws. It w is pr. ised by 
Denthavin himselt, read b) Kr>lov m public, and enthusi- 
astically acclaimed b\ Dnutucw, who was one ot her close 
friends. Gretsh sud of her th it she “occupies a high place 
among modern writeis .ind the first plicc among Russian 
women-writers’’. Kuamzm romuked. “A e have never 
had a w'oman who could write as torccfulh as Anpi 
Bunin.” The Empress h lizai eta Alexc) na presented her 
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With a brooch m the shape of a golden lyre stodded vyith 
diamonds, "for wear on festive occasions". Alexander the 
Blessed granted her a generous pension. Her collected 
works were published by the Russian Academy of Science, 
Her fame ended with her life, and yet Bclinski himself 
remembered her and praised her in his literary portraits. 

Anna’s father was the owner of the well-known village 
of Urusovu, in the R'vazan province. Anna was born there 
in 1774. Semenov tells us that her father ga\e her three 
brothers what could be considered in those days an 
excellent education. The eldest brother was one of the 
most cultured people of his time; he knew several foreign 
languages perfectly and belonged to a masonic lodge; the 
two younger ones served in the navy, where one of them, 
during the war of Catherine II against the Swedes, was 
taken prisoner and sent by the King of Sweden to the 
university in Uppsala, where he got his degree. As tor 
Anna, a great honour fell to her lot: she became a member 
of the Russian Academ) of Science, though as a child she 
had received only a scanty education, for in those days the 
education of a yountr lady was regarded as superfluous 
luxury. She educated herself later through her own efforts 
and determination, when her cider brother began taking 
her to Moscow and introduced her to the circle of his 
literary and enlightened friends. She soon became a friend 
of Merzliakov, Kapni.st, Prince A. A. Shakhovskoi, 
Voyeikov, Zhukocski, V. L. Puskhin. In later years she 
was greatly influenced by N. P. Novikov and particularly 
by Karamzin, "to whom she owed her correct and elegant 
literary style". She pored over the pages of the Moscow 
Journal^ of which he was the editor, then met him in 
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person in a society which called itself "The Ilebating 
Society of the Lovers of the Russian Tongue”. This 
society was founded in Petersburg in 1 8 1 1 . It had twenty- 
four active and thirty-three honorary members which in- 
cluded Anna. Its founder was Shyshkov, and the members 
comprised Krylov, Derzhavin, Shakhovskoi, Kapnist, 
Ozerov and even Speranski himself. Its purpose was “to 
counteract the innovations introduced by Karamzin, to 
encourage a return to the masterpieces of the Slavonic 
tongue and to fight against the Karamzinian tendency”. 
Oddly enough, Karamzin himself was one of its members. 

The death of Anna’s father brought about a consider- 
able change in her life. Her share of the legacy provided 
her w'ith a yearly income of six hundred roubles. She went 
to live W'lth her sister, Maria Semenov ; but, raking advant- 
age of her newly acejuired independence, she did not stay 
W'ith her very long. In i8o; Semenov, her brother-in- 
law, tvent to Petersburu and Anna begged him to take 
her with him. Once she w.is there she retused to go back 
to the country. Her brothcr-in-law' w.is “excessively 
shocked” and tried to talk her out of it, but she stood firm. 
She had given her desire to see her brother, who w is a 
sailor, as the only reason for her trip to Petersburg. Now 
that she decided to stay in Petersburg, her broth<.r also 
began to argue with her, but all in vain, 'rhen Semenov 
returned to the country', her brother soon left on a cam- 
paign, and she found herself .done in the capital. In those 
days this was a mcist unusual situation, but she was not in 
the least put out. She even went further and rented a com- 
pletely separate flat for herself on Vasilicvski IsKtnd, 
"availing herself of the services of a resg 'Ctable wmman”. 
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‘ Halving thus achieved what she wanted> she be'g^iaa ,th 
educate herself, “with astonishing activity and eftergjr*^ 
in spite of the fact that she was already in her twenty- 
eighth year. She studied French, (German and F,ngHsh» 
physics, mathematics and, most of all, Russian literature. 
Her progress was extremely rapid. \\'hen he returned 
from his campaign her brother was ama/cd by the scope 
and solidity of the knowledge she had acquired m his 
absence. However, all these efforts, although enriching 
her mind, ruined her financially; during her sta)( in Peters- 
burg she had spent the entire c.ipital she had inherited 
from her father. Her position wms becominj:>: critical and 
she ran into debt. At that point her biothcr haitenecl to 
introduce her to some literary men, to whom she showed 
her first waitings. Ihey met with appioval and she was 
helped in having them published. Her first poem, “from 
the Sea Beach”, came out in print in i8o6. 'I his wxis 
followed by a number of other poems which hail hiich a 
success that she ventured to collect them and bung them 
out in a scparite edition, under the title 77u’ biexpt'neuccd 
Muse. The book was presented to the I'nipress 1 Ji/aveta 
Alexeyevna and the authoress was rewarded fii st with the 
already mentioned iliamond-studded “lyre”, then with 
a pension of four hundred rouble's a year. '1 h it period was 
for Anna the beginning of real fame. In i 8 1 1 she brought 
out another book of verse, cntitlccf / hzcittng\.^ W'hich 
also sold out very ijuickly, and was follovccd by a new 
edition of T/ e Jne>.prrtcnced Muse in two volumes. l8l2 
brought her “the highest honours”; that year she tame 
out with fiatri Jtic hymns, “winning thereby even greater 
good will and new bounties on the part of the monarch^, 
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to be her last joy. Soon afterwards she developed 
jll^ncer of the breast, which turned the remainder of her 
life into continuous agony and which finally caused her 
death. 

No efforts were spared to save her or at least alleviate 
her sufferings. The Imperial Court and Petersburg 
society, who valued her not only for her talent as a poet 
but also for her hivh intellectual and moral virtues, showed 
her great sympathy and concern. Ihe rmpoior expressed 
the wish that the most celebrated phjsicians of the time 
be summoned to her bedside, and the best possible treat- 
ment be assured; lu the summer a country house was 
rented tor her at the expense of the Imperial Court, and 
drugs were guen to her free id charge bv the “chief 
apothec.irC’; the Couit doctors also visaed her free of 
charge. At last it was dec idcd to resort to a measure w'hich 
w'as greatly believed in at the time, namely a journey to 
Isngland, whose physicians enio^ed an uniivalled reputa- 
tion. The Ismperor agiin took upon himself all the 
expenses of the )ourne\, and the whole of Petersburg saw 
her off “in urcat ceremony”. But cnen I ngland did not 
help. After (wo years’ stav m that country, Anna retu’iied 
to Kussi i as ill as V hen she left it. bhe lived for anutner 
twelve )cars, but wrote hardly anv thing new. bht only 
brought out in 1821 a complete collection ot her works 
in three volumes, which wms rewarded by the Court with 
a life pension of tw^o thousuid rouldos 1 jear. .She lived 
those last years partly with relatives in the country, partly 
in Lipetzk and in Caucasian spas, seeking everywhere 
some relief from her sufiering. The cancer had gone so 
far in its destructive work that she could ot lie dow'n any 



more i)ut ^^speot im>st of the time in the only position tkkt 
was bearable for her> namely on her knees”. So, on h6^ 
knees, she wrote: “Now, oh my neighbours, you are free 
at last, to give me love or not, to pity me or not.” 

She spent the last days of her life translating the ser^ 
mans of Blair and reading the Bible. She died on 4th 
December, i 829, in the village of Denisovka, in the house 
pf her nephew D. M. Bunin, and was buried in Urvisovo, 
where she was born. The modest tombstone, which was 
once restored by P. P. Scmcnov-Tian-Shanski, may still 
be standing on her grave. In his memoirs he quotes the 
charming dedication which Anna Bunin wrote on a little 
book bound in red morocco — a copy of her translation of 
Blair's sermons : 

“To dear Petia Semenov in the hope of an illustrious 
manhood.” 



Ertel 

-*★- 


H f ui ^ D over forty years ago and is now almost com- 
pletely forgotten. In fact many people have not 
even heard of him. He was an amazing man who 
was forgotten ama/mgly quickly. \Ve all remember his 
friends and contemporaries — Garshin, Uspenski, Koro- 
lenko, Chekhov, .A.nd yet, on the whole, he was no 
smaller than tiicy — with the exception of Chekhov, of 
course — .iiul in some ways he was even bigger. 

One line, frostv da\ in Moscow I sat in the study of his 
sunny Hat in \o7d\i/hcnka htrcei, and thought as I 
always did when I saw him : 

“How vise he IS, how much tilent there is in his every 
word, in every little smile! What a mixture of virility and 
softness, of firmness and tact — a thoroughbred English- 
man or Swede and i Russian cattle-deahu rolled into i ue. 
How likeable he is, hov nice is everything about him; the 
tall, dry figure in the immaculate English suit, the snow- 
white linen, the large hands coaerod with reddish hairs, 
the drooping brown moustache, the melancholy blue eyes 
— and the amber cigarette-holder with the expensive 
cigarette, and the whole room sparkling with sunshine, 
cleanliness and comfort! Who would believe that in his 
youth this man was too ihy to open his mouth in the 
humblest provincial drawing-room, ai. ‘ did not quite 
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JC&ow what to do with his napkinj and made the wd<lt- 
ridiculous spelling mistakes?*’ 

Soon afterwards, in that flat, he died of heart failure. 

A year later his collected works (short stories, novel- 
vtttes and novels) were published in seven volumes; an 
eighth volume contained his correspondence. His novel, 
The Gardenin Fdmily, came out with a preface by Tolstoy. 
The correspondence was preceded by his autobiography 
and an article bv Gershenson, “b'rtel’s Philosophy of 
Life”. 

Tolstoy wrote about The Gardenin Family that when he 
began reading it he could not put it down till he had 
finished it and re-read some passages several times. He 
wrote: “The chief merits of the book — apart from the 
seriousness of the approach and apart from a knowledge 
of the life of the people, the like of which I have not yet 
encountered in any other writer — the inimitable, un- 
precedented merit of this novel is the amazingly correct, 
beautiful, varied and vigorous peasant language. Such 
language cannot be found in any other writer, old or new. 
Not only is his style forcible and beautiful, but it is also 
infinitely varied. The old manservant speaks in one way, 
the workman in another, the peasant lad in a third, the 
women in a fourth, the girls in yet another. Somebody 
once counted the number of words uscil by some writer 
or other. I think that in Krtel’s writings the number of 
words, especially of popular words, would exceed that of 
any other Russian writer; and what true and good and 
vigorous words they are, too! — words that are used by 
the people .alone. And in no instance is a word over- 
stressed, its exceptional quality is never over-emphasized. 
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never gets the feeling-— as ona so often iiloes with 
other writers — that he is showing off and trying to im- 
press the reader with a racy expression he happened to 
overhear somewhere.” 

That knowledge of the people will become fully 
understandable when we glance through Enters auto- 
biography. 

“I was born,” he says, “on Jul) the 7th, 1855. My 
grandfather came from a Berlin burgher family, found 
himself as a young man in N ipoleon’s army and was taken 
prisoner near Smolensk. A Russian officer took him to the 
Voronezh jirovincc. He was soon converted to the Greek- 
Orthodox faith, married a serf and got him-^elf registered 
as a petty titi/en of Voronezh. He -^pent the rest of his 
life in that province, working is a bailiff on various 
estates. My father, who aKo married a serf, inherited his 
post. He had very little educ ition but was fond of reading, 
particulaily histoiy, and wis familiar with so called 
political problems and even, to a certain extent, w'ith 
philosophy. To his outstanding cjiuiliticb belonged a 
great kindness of heirt behind a stern exterior, a certain 
sense of fairness and an extremel) sober mind, almost 
identical to that of the Great-Russian peasantry. As to 
my mother — the illegitimate daughter of a landowner 
from beyond the Don — she wms, unlike my father, 
inclined to sentimentality and even to a dreamy romantic- 
ism. 

“She taught me to read, but I learned to WTite alone, 
at first cop)ing printed letters out of books. Then my 
godfather, Saveliev, the landowner for w'hom my father 
worked for many years as a bailiff, offered to take me into 
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Jus |i 0 USe. His wife was French, an actress from soms l^rls 
theatre on the boulevards. She spoke hardly any Russian, 
ifelt very bored and grew attached to me, treating me 
rather like a toy and stuffing me with sweets. . . . All 
this did not last long, howevei. My father qu.irrelled with 
Saveliev, lost his job, and 1 returned to my ‘original 
State’. We spent neirlv i ycir after that m poverty, 
lodging vith a peasant family wc knew, until my father 
rented a farm. I w is complete Iv tree to do as I pleased, to 
play with the village children ind re id whatever I wished. 

1 w.is thiiteen years old when my lather undertook to 
*get me used to firming’. Bv that tunc I knew the four 
rules of arithmetic, and hid uad I'hc UtUory of?\ ipoleon, 
Koshey the Inimoital, The Ttineh <f P)tf > o, Stenka 
Raztn by Kostomarov, the second \oluim ot the Mu'^eum 
of Foreign Liteuiture, Kolt/o\’s Si ngt., thi woiks of Push- 
kin, an old vcteiinin hindbook on the tieatmcnl of 
horses, an illustrated volume of the Scriptures, and ,i 
comedy bv Chiadaycv, Don Pedi j Pi ok iui ‘n't After 
that I taught mysejt to read old Slavonic, uid re-rcad 
several times the ‘Lives ot the Kiev Fathers’ ind a few 
volumes of martyiology . . . At tht age of sixteen 1 met 

a merchant from Usman, by the name of Bogomolov, 
who supplied me with the work ot Darwin, Tin Descent of 
Man. 

“My father made me his assist.int m the i tinning of the 
firm, but 1 stood on such fimiliai teims with the peasants 
that my father sometimes threatened to beat me, and 
actually did so on two or three occasions. ... I was 
accepted by the peasants as one of them, and was at home 
in the servants’ quarters, in the stables, on the village 
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streets^ at parties and at weddingsMn short, wherever 
young peasants came together. At last my father came to 
the conclusion that my familiarity with the villagers 
positively prevented me from exercising the authority 
necessary for a baililf, and he agreed to my applying for 
the post of a clerk on one of the neighbouring estates. 
... I saw a railway for the lirst time at the age of 
sixteen; Moscow and Petersburg — at the age of twenty- 
three. . . 

What followed was, in tho<^c da\s, fairly typical for a 
self-taught lad yearning for the world and for progress; 
another friendship with another eccentric merchant who, 
‘'amid the filth and mediocrity of the tradespeople”, was 
possessed by a genuine passion for “progress” and for 
rCiiding; a “bookish” romance w'lth his daughter (who 
had undertaken the education of the }oung barbarian), 
soon ending m marriage; then an attempt to set up his 
own farm on a small piece of land rented with the tiny 
dowry of his wife, and the collapse of the attempt. “I, who 
had been considered an efficient manager on other people’s 
rich estates, proved to be no good wffiitevcr on mv own 
small one.” bin illy, in Petersburg (where he went thanks 
to a chance meeting with the writer Zisodimski, who once 
visited ITsman), the beginning of a typical “writer’s 
existence”, among the most advanced repi esentatives of 
the literature oi the time — a life of such poverty that the 
young writer soon revealed the first symptoms of con- 
sumption, and of suth enthu-'iasm for “advanced” ideas 
that he had to spend some time in the Peter-ind-Paul 
Fortress, and after that in exile in Tver. At this point 
ended wffiat was typical. What was almgether untypical 
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Was t^ie sp<^d with which the youftg barbarian developed 
into a man of genuine culture, his astonishing growth, as 
an artist, and, above all, the independence of his tastes, 
views and strivings, which even at the time differed in 
many respects from those of Zasodimski, Zlatovratski, 
and other “experts” on peasant life. “J^ven in the days 
of my infatuation with Zasodimski,” says I''rtel, “I never 
lost one of the traits I inheriteil from my father, namely 
common sense. For example, I felt that my knowledge of 
life — particularly of the life ot the common people, of 
Which Zasodimski considered himself the painter — was 
wider and deeper than his. I also understood human beings 
better than he did. This I owed to m) past, my farming, 
my business dealings with merchants, peasants rah and 
poor, innkeepers, jobbeis — in short, to .ill th.it vthich in 
me went alongside my love tor the people, my grief over 
their needs and sorrows, and niv cnthusiastu faith in the 
hazy ideals of education, progress, freedom, equality and 
fraternity. ...” 

That “common sense” of his (to keep to that exceed- 
ingly modest expression) was precisely what made him 
so original and important a figure both in literature and 
in life. 

Gershenson remarked quite rightly that “one cannot 
imagine a more striking contrast than that betivccn the 
figure of Krtel and the flabby, anaemic intelligentsia of 
the eighties”. IIis mode of life, as I have said already, was 
only for a short time more or less typical of the life of an 
intellectual from the lower-middle classes. Very sbon it 
became again extremely untypical, even in its external 
forms. After his exile in Tver, b'.rtcl spent only short 
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itt Moscow, in Petersburg arfti abroad. He settled 
<^wn again in the country and went back to farming, to 
which, almost to the very end of his days, he devoted half 
of his energy, first by running a small farm he had rented 
for himself, then managing huge, enormously wealthy 
estates for other landowners (there \\as a period when 
he looked after several estates at a time, scattered 
.over nine provinces, “a whole kingdom”, aA, he wrote 
to mo). 

Gershenson also thought very highly of him as a 
thijikcr, and described his philosophy of life as an ‘‘ex- 
tremely original and valuable sjstcm of ideas”. The 
Strength of hi^ thinking, lie said, lay in the field reserved 
by Kant to '‘practical reason”. J’.rtel was above all a man 
of action, endowed by nature with exceptional vitality, a 
“maker of life”, driven b\ a burnint" urge to take part in 
the endlcas change ot actions and e\ents. 'I his determined 
his entire philosophy of life, which was an answer to the 
twofold question: what docs life and what does it 

He never ‘lought to answ'cr the fundamental 
questions about the fori.e that moves the world or about 
the final goal ot that movement. 

He was not a rationalist, however. On the contrary, his 
intuitive grasp of reality taught him that beneath all 
things visible there lay something invisible, but no less 
real, and that to omit it in our practical calculations might 
well mean to miscalculate completely. For this reason he 
regarded positicism as insufierable nonsense. He divided 
all phenomena of life into two distinct categories: those 
that depend upon the will of “the Cireat Unknown whom 
we call God”, to which w'e must submit ourselves 
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UnCon4itioitaHy, and tho$e that depend upon our 'will, 
those that are alterable and against which it is proper and 
necessary to struggle. 

He believed in the existence of an absolute truth, but 
Stood for a relative application of it. “In moderation, 
friend, in moderation,” he used to say; that is — do not 
forcibly accelerate the forward march of history. He said : 
'"''Absolute understanding of good and eiil, and relative 
activity aiming towards the realization of the former and 
the struggle against the latter — that is %\hat is required 
for any form of action, including the action of protest,” 
Hoes it follow, hovcver, that he picachcd “moderation 
and tidiness”? hew people were less moderate or tidy than 
he, whose entire life was passionateh immodeiate, “a 
perpetual burning in affairs practical, social ind of the 
heart, an exhausting pursuit of m outer and inner har- 
mony”. “I tty in vam to arrive it a bahnee in my life,” he 
complained. “But all ] see aiound me and all 1 read wrings 
my heart unbearably, with pity and with anger.” And 
further, speaking about his [lart in the relief work duiing 
the famine of the early eighties, to which he devoted two 
years, of his life with such passion that he completely 
neglected his own affairs and found himself destitute as a 
result: “Once again I discovered thit I was capable of 
being so carried away by social activity as to foiget my- 
self and reach complete exhaustion.” 

He criticized the Russian intelligentsi i severely, par- 
ticularly from the practical point of view. He used to say 
that their continual “protesting”, determined cither by 
“neurotic irritat on” or by a “lyrical approach to things”, 
was impotent and could not lead to anv goal, for patl^os in 
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itself was ftot an essence but only a' form of expression*, 
whilst the essence of all struggle and protesting was, in 
the first place, the personal and religious convictions of 
the protestant, and, secondly, an underHandtng of htslorical 
reality. “What the Russian intellectual needs first and 
foremost, is to absorb the teaching of Christ (which 
Messrs. Mikhailovski and Co. won’t swallow), tor with- 
out it one cannot acquire a religious and cultural person- 
ality; secondly — profound and senous ( ulture and histori- 
cal tact.” He said: “\\c forget ‘Liberal words’ so often 
and so easily just because WfC pen civc them only with our 
• nerves. . . . The misfortune of our generation consists 
in their complete lack ot any interest lor religion, phil- 
osophy or <ii(. c’p to this da} (hey have not learned to feel 
frcel} or think freely. . . . Man needs moie than political 
forms and institutions — he nccUs ‘the sj'irit’, faith, truth, 
God. You will sai : but they arc still capable of dying for 
an idea. Ah, but if is tasicr to ciic for it thin to carry it 
out! l!.vcn in the c\ cnl of its victor}, a society which only 
protests can do mou h.irm than acioj. ' . . Despotism 
is bitter, a thuusuui times bittci, but it is no less bitter 
if it comes ftom the luoujik instead of coming from 
Pobedonost/ev. 1 tan i.rUhu 'gtne ~^Lal >>’£ laoujtk ’i^'iuld 
do tf he lecrc put in the plaic of Pu^^edonoitzti ! A'" to our 
attitude to the people, there again we do not \\ant any 
tiornib, exicpt the moral norm which ought to determine 
relations between people in gencial, i.e. the laws of love 
laid down by Christ.” 

“It seems to me,” he wrote in his notebook, in refu- 
tation of Tolstoy, w hose view s he shared m many respects, 
“that to distribute one’s property amt ; beggars is not 
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jhe whole truth. It h also necessary to preserve all that iSj 
good in myself and in my children : knowledge, culture,, 
a whole number of truly valuable habits, most of which 
"require not theoretical but hereditnty transmission. By 
giving away my wealth, shall I truly give all I owe to" 
humanity? No. For in addition to my wealth, I owe to 
other people’s labour a good deal more — and that surplus 
I must also share with my neighbour, and not bury it in 
the ground. ...” 

An absolute understanding of the truth and a relative 
application of it was one of his dearest beliefs. He felt 
with all his being that a rigid following of a principle 
is cold and deadi} ; that the warmth of life lies in com- 
promise ; that complete self-denial is as absut d as any other 
absolute applic.Uion of the truth. “It is unnatural to love 
another’s child as much as one’s owm. 1 et it suffice that 
one’s personal feeling docs not stifle one’s seii'-c of fair- 
ness, w'hich stops us fiom murdering another’s child for 
the convenience of our own. The noim is in the middle, 
where the shoot of personal life can giow and blossom 
out completely, but does not crush the love for all living 
things.’’ 

This man, ama/ing in his intense inner and outer 
energy, the freedom and clarity of his thought and the 
greatness of his heart, died too carl). He was only fifty- 
two years old. But already then he believed with all his 
heart that “the meaning of all earthly suffering will be 
revealed there". In his adolescence he had gone through a 
stage of passionate religious faith; then came a p«*iod of 
“doubts, atteirpts to build up, in the place of the ever- 
waning faith in God, a faith in goodness, in revolutionary 
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pof^ulist docttines^ in the tea''Kiog of Tolstoy. 

, , ; fettt everything in me kept changing and shifting*’. 
In many respects he remained to his dying day a friend 
“of all liberties” and of the intellectuals of his time. Tet 
he saw life “in a new, ever-changing light”, (loodness? 
Yes-— 'but the word began to ring hollow; he felt he w'ould 
like “to think it over carefully”. Populism^ But he saw 
that “populist dreams arc dreams and nothiny more”. 
“Now, It would be an altogether differtiit matfer if one 
were to set up (with no politics whatecei) some sort of 
gigantic union of educated people, with the purpose of 
helping the pcasints m their various needs. . . . Before 
they can attempt to establish the Kingdom of Ciod, the 
Russian people aud its intelligcntsii must begin b) 
the foundi tion for tint kingdom, by building up in word 
and ill deed some form ot conscious and lirmly rooted 
cultuial existence. . . . Socialism'’ Bur do vou not think 
that sociilism ^an only be given to a people whose country 
roavis are lined with cherr> trees — and the cherries are 
left untouched. But when all that Ins been planted is a 
miserable shrub that promptl) gets torn out ‘just for fun’, 
when for the sake ot shoifening a journcA be a couple of 
yards a cart will drive thiough excellent r\e — not nee s- 
sanly the mastei’s ric, either, but very bkeh belonging 
to other peasants — the onh possible thing would be riots 
in the Stenka Ka/tn-Pugachev manner, but tortamly not 
socialism. And then, w'hat exactly is soualism.i’ Life, my 
friends, cannot be confined m shafts. Revolution^ But in 
so far as It IS violence, I loathe revolution. . . . All 
tevolutionary destruction eontams a pitiless annihilation 
not only of material things hut of that 'vhich is sacred, 
t 1^9 
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. , . And then again-^what ate matejritd things? 
wanton destruction of cherry orchards by a crowd 
amuck is as revolting as murder. . . , Herzen has Said 
already that it can be sometimes more heartrending to 
lose certain things than certain people. . . . Tolstoy? 
But driving everybody into Thebaid would leave the 
world dim and emasculate. ... It there were no shadows 
there w'ould be no struggle, and what can be more beauti- 
ful than struggle? The people? bor a long time 1 shed 
tears as 1 wrote about them, ...” 

But years passed — ^anci what dul that lover of the people 
have to sa} ? “No, I never yet understood Nekrasov’s 
phrase, ‘to hate w’hile loving’, as well as I do now, plunged 
as I am into the hell of real, not imaginary, peasant life, 
into the delights of the iiu rcdiblc bestiality of their every- 
day existence. The Russian people is a profoundly un- 
happy people, but they are also profoundly evil, coarse 
and, above all, profoundly deceitful sivaues. ... It has 
been estimated that several thousand revolutionaries 
perished durme the reign ot Alexander ll; but if the 
‘real people’ had been let loose, they would have dealt 
with these thousands in the manner of Ivan the 'ierriblct 
. . . Atheism? But a man without religious faith is 
a pitiful, unhappy creature. . . . 'I'he golden domes 
and the ringing of church bells arc the external forms 
of the great essence which lives in every human 
heart.” 

And here are the last confessions, written shortly before 
his death : 

“The aw'^ul mysteries of God arc inaccessible to my 
rational mind. . . . ” “I believe that the meaning pf human 
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will be revealed there, . . . ’*• 'I fervently believe 
that our life does not end here, and that in the other life 
all the tormenting riddles and mysteries of human exist- 
ence will be resolved. . . . 



Maximilian Volovshin 

-★ 


M ammiliav VoiosiuN, who died in the Crimea 
towards the end ot the civil war, was one of the 
prominent poets ot prc-revolutionar)' and revolu- 
tionary Russia. Fceentric and somewhat comical in his 
manner and appearance, he combined many tnits which 
were characteristic ot the poets of hisdajs. ac'-theticisin, 
snobbishness ind svmbolism, a cra7e tor the Luropeati 
poetry of the end of the last centurc and the beginning 
of the present one, a Russiin i evolution irism and a heart- 
less, puiely literary singing of praise to the teiublc, 
bestial, infamous crimes of the Russnn Ri volution. 

After his eleath thrie ippcaied a mimbtr of articles 
about him, but they said little that wis new, and little 
that could gi\e any insight into Voloshin as a man and as 
a literary fiuuie. Some confined thcm>elves to words of 
praise, and to tint which is nowad ly”? commonly said 
about any author who mentioned the Russian Revolution 
eithci in poctiy oi in piose* Voloshin was jiionuunccd a 
prophet who had foreseen the '‘coming Russian cata- 
clysm” (even though tor some ot these prophecies 
familiarity with an elementary hindbook on Russian 
history would have been quite sufficient). The most 
interesting remarks I have ever read about him were 
written by the famous painter Alexander Benois; 
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”Hi8 poetry tailed to inspire that tonfidence without 
which true aesthetic delight is impossible. I did not 
^)e^eve him when he mounted the steps of beautifully 
sounding words towards ‘the highest peaks of human 
thought’. But this ascension came to him quite naturally, 
and what attracted him were precisely the words. ... In 
my feeling towards him 1 have always preserved a cer* 
tain irony, which is permissible, however, even in the 
closest and most tender friendship. . . . His imopic eyes 
peering through his pince-ne? clashed strangely with his 
Zeus-likc demeanour and lent him something lost and 
helpless, something cxtraordinardy nice and endearing 
, . . With a singular simplicity of heart he was cither 
acting the Medusa or trying to amuse the present masters 
of the Kremlin, when wdth a n nve impudence he read to 
the face of the boviet ideologists and rulers his most 
terrible poems full of accusations and tmgic lamentations. 
The only reason wh} he got away with it w'as probably 
that they did not choose to take him seriously. ...” 

I had known Voloshin tor quite a long time, but not 
intimately until I saw' him again in Odessa in the course 
of the winter and spring of 1919. 

I remember his first poems. Judging by them, it was 
difficult to foresee that his poetic, declamatory gift would, 
with years, so greatly develop and mature, both in- 
wardly and outw'ardly. But the “attraction to words’’ was 
very characteristic of him at all times. When I first met 
him in Moscow he was already making notable contribu- 
tions to the magazines The Scales and The Gohlett hleece. 
Even then his appearance and deportment, his manner of 
speaking and reciting verse had been worked out with the 
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gr«atest'c£ire. He was of medium height and very stocky, 
with wide, square shoulders, small hands and feet, a shoft 
neck, a large head and dark-brown, curly hair and beard : 
all this, in spite of his pince-nez, he cleverly contrived to 
make into something fairly decorative, reminiscent both 
of a Russian moujtk and of an ancient Greek, of an ox 
and at the same time of a scroll-horned ram. Having lived 
fora time m Parisian mtimardes among poets and painters, 
he wore a vide-brimmed black hat and a velvet jacket and 
cape, and had adopted in his manner with people an old- 
world French vivaciousness, a sociability, an amiability 
and a kind of comical gracefulness; in short, something 
rather precious and affected — although he certainly had 
an innate predisposition to it all. Idke most of his fellow- 
poets of the time, he was unfailingly ready to recite his 
own verse, at the slightest sign of interest, everywhere and 
anywhere and at any length. When he began reciting he 
used to draw up his heavy shoulders and throw out his 
chest (high enough though it was), revealing Under the 
blouse an almost womanly bust ; then, putting on the air 
of an Olympian, of a Thunderer, he would break into a 
powerful, languid howl. As soon as he had finished, he 
immediately threw off that redoubtable, impressive mask, 
and once again there would appear the charming, in- 
gratiating smile, the soft, gurgling drawing-room voice, 
a kind of eager readiness to spread himself out as a carpet 
under the feet of his companions — and also his cautious 
but untiring and voluptuous appetite, if the sce^e took 
place in a friends’ house, at supper or at tea. . . . 

I remember our meeting, in Moscow again, at the end 
of 1905. Nearly all the prominent poets of Moscow and 
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Fetersbwrg had at that time suddenly turned out to be 
ardent revolutionaries (incidentally, with strong support 
from Gorki and his newspaper The Strugj'le^ to which 
Lenin himself was a contributor). It was the time of the 
Bolshevik rising, and (lorki solidly entrenched himself in 
his flat in Vozdvizhenskaya Street. He never put a foot 
outside it, kept around him .i permanent bodyguard of 
Georgian students armed to the teeth, and informed all 
and sundry that the extreme right-wingers were plotting 
an attempt against his life; yet at the same time, day and 
night, he received a multitude of callers: friends, admirers, 
’‘comrades” and contributors to the Struggle (which he 
was publishing at the expense of a certain Skirmunt and 
which promptly seduced the poet Brusov, who in the 
summer of that year was still delivering monarchistic 
speeches and demanding the erection of a cross on the 
dome of St. Sofia, then Minski with his anthem, “Workers 
of the World, Unite”, and many others'). V'oloshin’s work 
was not published in The Struqgley but it was somewhere 
round there, either in Gorki’s or in Sklrmunt's house, that 
I heard him recite something which for him was quite 
new: 

To the Russian people: 1 a?n the imfC'tvful jfngel of Tengeance^ 

1 thrtnv my seed iuto hlc4ik wounds ^ into the p/oughed-up virgin 
soi/j 

2 he centwies of patience have no%v pasuvi My voiie is a tocsin^ 

My banner is soaked tvith blood. 



One d^y at the flat of a fellow-writer I met his 
I was sitting with Voloshin at the tea table when a Wo»^ 
of about fifty quickly entered the room. She had short 
grey hair and was dressed in a Russian peasant blouse^ 
wide velvet trousers tight at the ankle and boots with 
patent-leather tops — and I nearly asked Voloshin who 
that ridiculous creature was. 

I can recall various rumours about him: for example, 
that when joining his fiancee abroad he always arranged 
to meet her the first few times in the belfry of some Gothic 
cathedral; or that in his house in the Crimea he walked 
about wearing nothing except a “Greek tunic’*, in othet 
words a long sleeveless shirt, which must have looked 
very funny on his fat figure with short hairy legs. ... At 
that period he wrote an autobiographical note, reproduced 
in facsimile in T/ie Book of Rmsian Poets, a copy of which 
I still happen to possess — ^a passage also quite funny in 
places: 

“I do not know what of my life can be of interest to 
other people. Thert'fore I will enumerate only the things 
that were important to myself. I was born in Kiev on the 
1 6th of May, 1S77, on the Day of the Holy Ghost. The 
events of my life fall under three holdings: countries) 
books, people. Countries: the first impressions — ^I'agan- 
rog and Sebastopol ; the conscious existence of the suburbs 
of Moscow, the Vagankovo cemetery, the machines and 
workshops of the railway; my adolescence — forests around 
Zvenigorod ; at fifteen — Koktebel in the Crimea, t^e most 
important and precious place in my life; at tw^ent^-three 
— the desert of Middle Asia, the awakening of self- 
knowledge; then — Greece, the islands and epast of 
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UHw Mfditerrsinean, the spiritual fatherland I found 
tjbere; the last phase — ^Paris, awareness of rhythm and 
form. 

“Books, my travelling-companions; Pushkin and 
Lermontov from the age of five; Dostoevski and Edgar 
A.na‘n I'oe from the age of seven; after thirteen — Hugo 
ind Dickens; after sixteen — Schiller, C/oethe, Byron; 
From twenty -four onwards — the hrcnch poets and Anatolc 
France; the books of the past few years — Bhagavad-gita, 
Mallarme, Claudel, Henii de Regnier, Villiers de Tile 
Adams — India and Fiance. 

“People: only in the last few years have they come to 
occupy in my life a greater place than countries and books, 
I Will not name them. 

“I began writing poetry at the age of thirteen and 
painting at the age of twenty-four.“ 

At that time I heard him recite another celebrated 
poem of hib, tlealing with the period of the French 
Revolution, which also contained a number of effectively 
theatrical lines: 

Thiit supple^ paaionate body of mine 
U'a^ trampled to pulp by the mob 

Soon afterwards the rumour reached us that he was 
taking part in the constiuction of an anthroposophic 
temple somewhere in Switzerland. 

In the winter of 1919 he arrived in Odessa from the 
Crimea on the invitation of his friend Zetlin, with whom 
he stayed. He immediately began his usual activities: he 
read his poems at the Artistic l.iterary Club, then in a 
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private club, whtere nearly all the Moscow and X^utiugrad 
writers who were staying in Odessa read their works for 
a small fee to the “survivors of the capitalist class’’ who 
were eating and drinking in the room. In that club he 
recited many new poems about various terrible deeds and 
people both of ancient and of modern, Bolshevik Russia. 

I was amazed to see how much he had progressed, in his 
writing as v ell as in his rendering of poetry, how powerful 
and skilful he had become in both; yet at the same time I 
,felt Indignant at all that lavish display of self-adoration 
and, considering the circumstances of place and time, that 
blasphemous eruption of high-sounding words. And, as* 
usual, I kept asking myself: What does he remind me 
of.'’ 

His appearance was formidable enough : the pince-nez 
glistened ominously, his whole body was drawn upwards, 
as it were; the thick hair, parted in the middle, curled up 
in ringlets at the ends ; the beard was wonderfully rounded, 
the little mouth m the middle of it opened daintily — ^and 
yet it emitted Such powerful, resonant roars and howls. 

. . . Was he a hefty Russian moujik of the days of serf- 
dom.^ Or Priapus? Or a cachalot? 

Next time I saw him at a party at the Zetlins, and he 
was again the “dear, kin^l Maximilian Alexandrovich”, 
As I examined him more closely, I noticed that his 
physical appearance had coarsened and grown heavier 
with years; but his movements were still light and viva- 
cious; crossing the room, he ran with quick, short steps; 
he spoke a lot and w'ith great willingness, and all his being 
radiated sociability, benevolence to all and sundryj and 
perfect contentment with everything — not only with what 
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surroundedi h,im in the light, warm, crowded dining- 
room) but also with the enormous and appalling events 
that were taking place in the world at large, and in parti- 
cular in the dark, horrifying Odessa to which the Bol- 
sheviks were already drawing near. With all that, he was 
poorly dressed, his brown velvet jacket was quite thread- 
bare, his black trousers were very shiny and his shoes 
down at the heel. lie was very hard up in those 
days. 

The following are a few condensed extracts of some 
notes 1 took at the time: 

“The French are running awMy from Odessa, the 
Bolsheviks arc drawing near. The Zetlins have boarded a 
ship for Coic * intinople. Voloshin has remained and is 
living in their flat. He is strangely excited, livelier and 
more cheerful than ever. The other evening I met 
him in the street, ‘I’m opening a hostel for men and 
women poets in the Zetlins’ flat, so as not to be kicked 
out of it myself. W'c must act. We mustn’t surrender 
to gloom.’ ’’ 

“Voloshin spends many evenings with us. As pleasant 
and gay and animated as before. ‘To hell with politics, 
let’s recite poetry.’ Among otlicr things he read us his 
‘Portraits’. An excellent touch: he compares Savinkov’s 
profile to that of an elk. He chatters on without a stop, 
as usual, touching upon an infinite variety of subjects, 
and only pretending that he is interested in his listeners. 
Of course he is full of enthusiasm for Block and 
Bdy, and at the same time, oddly enough, for Henri 
de Regnier, whom he is translating. He believes in 
anthroposophy, and assures us that men are ‘angels of 
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Jthe tenth circle* wh& have a$siime^ the aspect of htiitnatKi^ 
together with all their sins, so that we must never forget 
that in every man, even in the worst, there is a hidden 
angel. ...” 

“We are trying to save the friends’ house, where we 
live, from being requisitioned. Odessa is now occupied 
by the Bolsheviks. Voloshin takes a lively part in it all. 
He has conceived the project of a ‘Nco-Realistic Art 
School’ to be established in our house, ilc gives himself 
no end of trouble trying to obtain a permit to open it, and 
in five minutes has composed a signboard in very involved 
language. He pours out aphorisms. ‘There are only two 
styles of architecture that I accept: the Gothic and the 
Grecian. They are the only ones that have no use for 
adornment.’ ” 

“The painters of Odessa, in their endeavours to sur- 
vive by any means, are forming a trade union together 
with the housc-[>aintcrs. The idea about the house- 
painters comes, of course, from V'^oloshm. He says 
enthusiastically': ‘We must go back to the mediaeval 
guilds.’ ” 

“A meeting (at the Art Circle) of writers, journalists 
and poets, also about the ‘formation of a trade union’-— 
very crowded, full of writing folk, old and young. Volo- 
shin runs about with a beaming smile on his face, and pre- 
pares to deliver a speech on the necessity for all those who 
write to unite in a guild. Then, with his cloak over his 
shoulders and his hat dangling on his back (its baud is 
fixed to the hook of the cloak), he gracefully ascends the 
platform with quick little steps. ‘Comrades!’ But s^wild 
uproar immediately breaks out, with shouts and whistling; 
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|^'jfi4n'0vi8'T6w i$ siarted by a pack oi* young poets who have 
' occupied the whole back of the platform. ‘Downl To hell 
^with the moth-eaten old scribblers ! We pledge ourselves 
to die for the Soviet government!’ Kataev, Bagrinski, 
Olesha arc among the rowdiest. Then the entire gang, 
‘in sign of protest’, leaves the hall. Voloshin runs after 
them: ‘They don’t understand us. We must explain 
ourselves.’ ” 

“The hands ot the clocks have been put two hours and 
twenty-five minutes forward, and it is forbidden to go out 
into the streets after nine. Voloshin sometimes stays with 
us for the night. We have a little stock of lard and aicohol; 
he eats greedily and with relish and talks and talks on 
the most and tragic themes. Incidentally, from 

his speeches on freemasonry it is quite evident that 
he is a mason himself — in fart, when one comes to 
think of it, how cotild he, with his curiosity and other 
qualities, have missed a chance to join a society of that 
kind?’’ 

“The Bolsheviks have invited the painters of Odessa 
to take part in the decoration of the town for the ist of 
May. .Some seize the opportunity with glee; you sec, one 
should not shrink from lite, they say; besides, ‘art i^ the 
most important thing in life, and art is outside politics’. 
Voloshin, for his part, is quite entranced and launches 
into fantasies — how nice, for instance, it would be to 
spread enormous lengths of cloth over the streets and 
along the fafadcs of the houses, decorated with rhombs, 
cones, pyramids and various poetical quotations. ... I 
remind him that in the town he is so keen to decorate 
there is neither bread nor water, that laids, searches, 
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iferests and shootings never stopj that its impenetrabljt, 
dark nights are full of lootings and horror. ... In 
reply he makes a speech to the effect that in each one 
of us, be he a murderer or a cretin, there is a hidden* 
suffering seraph; that there are nine seraphs who 
come down to earth and enter into people in order to 
be burnt and crucified, thereby producing some kind 
of illuminated, incandescent countenance and what 
not. ...” 

“I warned him more than once to stop running after 
the Bolsheviks, who, of course, know perfectly well on 
whose side he was only yesterday. In reply 1 got the same 
kind of chatter as from the painters: ‘Art is outside time 
and outside politics. I’ll take part in the decorating of 
the town only as a poet and an artist.’ — ‘But what is it 
you’ll be decorating.'* Your own gallows?’ Nevertheless, 
he went. And the next day we read in Izvestiai ‘Voloshin 
is thrusting his services upon us. All kinds of rogues 
are now hurrying to grovel at our feet.’ Now Voloshin 
wants to write' a letter to the editor, full of noble 
indignation.” 

“The letter, of course, did not get published. I told 
him it wouldn’t be, but he would not listen. ‘They can’t 
keep it back, they promised to print it. I’ve already been 
to the editorial office.’ The matter did not rest there, 
however, and Voloshin has now been excluded from the 
‘ist of.May Art Commission’. He came and complained 
bitterly: ‘This reminds me of the occasion when all the 
papers that had hounded me for having publicly dethroned 
Repin refused to give me space for an answer to* their 
badgering.’ ” 



MAXIMILIAN VOiOSKtN 

"Voloshin is busy planning his «scapc to the Crimea. 
He burst in yesterday and announced gleefully that the 
matter is now settled, and, as it often happens, with the 
help of a pretty woman. ‘Severny, the President of the 
Cheka, has billeted himself in her flat. Gekker introduced 
me to her, and she introduced me to Severny.’ He 
is in raptures over Severny himself: ‘A crystal-pure 
heart. He saves many people.’ — ‘How many^ One 
out of every hundred that arc murdered.^’ — ‘All the 
same, he is very pure.’ Not satisfied with that, he also 
had the cruel naivete to tell me that Severny cannot 
forgive himself for letting Admiral Kolchak (whom he 
maintains he was holding tight} slip through his 
fingers. , . ” 

“In his tndeavours to get through to the Crimea, 
Voloshin his also secured the help of Nimit/, the ‘Naval 
Commissar and Commander of the Black Sea Meet’, who, 
according to V'oloshin, is a poet as well, ‘paiticularly good 
at rondeaus and triolets’. They are n6w concocting a 
stoiy about a secret Bolshc\ik mission to Sebastopol. 
The unfortunate thing is that theic is no vessel to 
take them there; Ncmitz’s entire fleet seems to consist 
of one sailing-boat whuh cannot put to sea m any 
weather ...” 

Voloshin iinilly left Odessa on that saihng-boat at the 
beginning of May (counting by the new calendar), with 
a tiavelling companion whom he tailed Tatida. He 
brought her to us the evening before he left. In spite of 
everything, it was sad to sec him go. The whole thing was 
sad; wc sat in scmi-darkncss, with a little home-made oi! 
lamp (wc wtie not allowed to use electricity), and treated 
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our departing friend dto a miserable fare. He was alrf^y 
in his travelling clothes: a sailor’s jacket and a beret. His 
^pockets were stuffed with various life-saving bits of paper 
for all occasions : one for the event of a Bolshevik search 
on leaving the port of Odessa, another in case they would 
meet the French at sea, a third for the White Army 
authorities, and so on and so forth (before the Bolsheviks 
had entered Odessa he had connections among both 
French and White Army officers). Nevertheless that 
evening we all, including him, felt far from calm, for who 
could tell how such a voyage to the Ciimea on a sailing- 
boat would end^ \^"e talked for many hours and, for once, 
quite peacefully, agreeing almost in everything. After 
midnight we parted: the travellers had to be m their boat 
at the break of dawn. Very moved, we began hugging 
each other and saying aood-byc, when suddenly, for no 
apparent reason, Voloshin started telling u*- how one 
winter afternoon he sat in Robin’s Cafe with Akxei 
Tolstoy and hoW they decided to puff u]> their cheeks, 
slowly and gradually’, with serious, almost fierce faces — 
first puffing their cheeks up and then, just as gi iduallv, 
letting out their breath — while a crowd of bewildered 
spectators began gathering around them, wondering what 
it was all about. In conclusion, he gave us an excellent 
mutation of a baby bear. 

He wrote us a postcard on his way, dated May the 
1 6 th. 

“W’^e have safely reached Evpatoiia and have now been 
waiting here for two days for a tram. We spent a da;|^ on 
the Kmburn Spit, another in Ochakov waiting for* the 
wind; we wete stopped twice by a hrench torpedo-^at, 
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abottla whole ni^ht without wind in a swell, were 
untjet machine-gun fire at Ak-Mechet, galloped a whole 
night through, changing horses, across steppes and 
decaying lakes, and are now stuck in this filthy hotel. 
Things are moving slowly but without any catastrophes. 
Have come across a mass of fascinating human docu- 
ments. It is very nice to remember our last evening* 
together, which finished off so pleasantly the whole un- 
pleasant Odessa period.” 

Another letter, from Koktebel, reached us in Novem- 
ber. I quote the beginning; 

“Many thanks for your letter. It so happens that just 
these past few days I have been thinking about you con- 
stantly, and yrir letter came as though in reply to my 
thoughts. 

“Leaving Odessa was only a beginning of my adven- 
tures. The Bolsheviks I have met and aot to know since 
range from sailor-scouts to the Army Coiiimander who 
took me to Simferopol in his private railway-carriage, 
passing me oft' for an old friend. 

“After that 1 spent some time in my studio under 
artillery fire. The first White Army landing was canied 
out in Koktebel by the Kc^gul^ with whose entire crev. I 
was on friendly terms in Sebastopol, so that their very 
first visit was paid to me on my terrace. , . . 

“Three days after the liberation of the Crimea I had 
to rush to Ekatennodar, to save my Iriend General Marx 
who was unjustly accused of being a Bolshevik and in 
danger of being shot, and quite alone, with no friends or 
connections, I managed to obtain his release. This is 
* something the inhabitants of Feodosia cannot torgive, and 
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my poetry, too, is regarded as Bolshevik. 

“By the way: the first edition of Demons Deaf and 
Dumb was distributed in Kharkov by the Bolshevik 
‘Centrag’, and now the White Army ‘Osvag* in Rostov 
has picked a few poems out of the same book and is dis- 
'tributing them on leaflets. I got home only in July and 
could then sit down to peaceful work at last. . . . 

“I am working exclusively on verse. All I WTote last 
summer I sent to Grossman for the Odessa publications, 
so you will have to get in touch with him about my poems 
on social subjects. In the meantime I am sending you 
for publication in The Southern Word two lyrical poems 
which I wrote last year and which have not yet appeared 
anywhere, as well as two short articles, ‘The Paths of 
Russia’ and ‘Vodka Made of Blood’. For the last two 
months I have been working on a big poem about St. 
Serafim, all tense and worried as to whether I shall be 
able to cope with so grandiose a theme. It is, meant to 
form a diptych w'ith ‘Awakum’. 

“I shall stay in Koktebel for the winter. Fhis is made 
necessary both by my personal w^ork and by the crazy 
prices with which no amount of fees can keep up. 

“I should very much like you, I.A., to read all my new 
poems — I mean those that are with Grossman. They are 
my attempt at a more realistic approach to our times. (In 
the cycle Masks the poems ‘The Sailor’, ‘The Red Guard’, 
‘The Profiteer’, etc.) I am most anxious to know what you 
will think of them. 

“I am still full to overflowing with the impre^ions of 
last winter, spring and summer. I really had a chance to 
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Study Kussj^ top to bottonii thrctugh all the political 
parties: monarchists, churchists, social-reVolutionaries, 
Bolsheviks, Whites, brigands. . , . With all of them I 
had an opportunity to spend a few intimate hours in their 
own surrounding.” 

This letter was the last I ever received from Voloshin, 
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I N Mosctjw, wheie he recently died, he was often called 
“The Third Tolstoy”, because there were two other 
Tolstoys in Russian literature: Count Alexei Con- 
stantinovich, poet and author of Prifue Serehuniy (a novel 
of the period of Ivan the I'crrible), and Count Leo Niko- 
laevich. The third Tolstoy, author of Peter I, The Road 
to Calvary and numerous comedies and short stories, was 
known by the name of Count Alexei Nikolaevich. 1 knew 
him fairly well, both in Russia and abroad, in exile. He 
was remarkable m many respects, but what made him a 
truly astonishing figure was his exceptional lack of moral 
sense (which after his return to Russia made him,an equal 
of his immoral'collcaguea who, like himself, had taken up 
the profitable career of service to the So\iet Kremlin), 
combined with outstanding natural gifts which included 
a genuine literary talent. After his return to Russia his 
writings became particularly abundant and varied, begin- 
ning with some infamous scenarios about Rasputin and 
the intimate life of the late Tsar and Tsarina. Altogether, 
much of what he wrote was incredibly vile and at times 
utterly stupid, but even at its most shocking it remained 
talented. For their part, the Bolsheviks were exceedingly 
proud of him, not only because he was the bigg cs^ writer 
they had, but also because, after all, he was a count and a 
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'f'dlsytoy to boot. Molotov himself srfid at some “Extra- 
.O^mary 8th Congress of the Soviets”: "Comrades, the 
Speaker who preceded me was the famous writer Alexei 
Nikolaevich Tolstoy. As we all know, he was formerly 
Count Tolstoy. But now he has become comrade Tolstoy, 
one of the finest and most popular writers of the Soviet 
Land”. (The last words were chosen by Molotov deliber- 
ately, for in his time Turgenev had called I.eo Tolstoy 
"the great writer of the Russian land”,) 

As for the Russian Emigres in hairopc, some contemp- 
tuously called him "Alyoshka”, others with affectionate 
.indulgence "Alyosha”, and nearly all found him amusing: 
he was a humorous and interesting speaker, a first-class 
storyteller, he .(.ad his own w'ritings extremely well, and 
was a delightfully frank cynic, lie was endowed with a 
considerable, very alert intellect, and although he liked to 
pass for an eccentric, light-hearted devil-may-care sort of 
fellow he was in fact exceptionally clever and unscrupulous 
in looking after his own interests, though at the same time 
he was reckless and generous in spending money. He 
used the Russian language v, ith rare skill, and knew and 
felt all things Russian as few men do. In his emigre vears 
he often behaved like a proper "Alyoshka”, a hooligan, 
and was not averse to visiting people whom he called 
scoundrels behind their backs provided they were rich; 
this was known to everybody and yet he got away with it: 
what else, people would say, can one expect from Alyosha? 
In looks he was aristocratic, tall and solid, with a clean- 
shaven, fleshy, somewhat feminine face; the pince-nez on 
a head slightly thrown back allowed him, on suitable 
occasions, to assume a haughty air. H'' dressed expen- 
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sivqly and wellj Wked with his toes tuimcd inwards*—^ 
sign of a persevering, stubborn nature; and always played 
a role; the expression on his face and his manner of 
speech changed continuously; he spoke now muttering 
under his breath, now screaming in a piercing woman’s 
voice; his laugh came out in unexpected bursts and he 
would look surprised himself and quack and choke, with 
his eyes starting out of his head. At other people’s houses 
he was an insatiable glutton — he admitted himself that 
he over-ate and over-drank outrageously — but on awaken- 
ing the next morning he would immediately wrap his 
head up in a towel and sit down to work. He was a first- 
class worker. 

Was he really a count.? The Bolsheviks are crafty 
people, and the information they give out about his origin 
is undecisive and equivocal, such as the following; 

“A. N. Tolstoy was born in 1883, in the former 
Samara province, and spent his childhood on the small 
estate belonging to his mother’s second husband, Alexei 
Bostrom, who was an educated nun and a materialist. . . 

The above p.issage contains only one straightforward 
statement: “. . . was born in 1883 in the former Samara 
province.” But where exactly? Was it on Nikolai Tolstoy’s 
estate, or on that of Bostrom? We are told nothing about 
that: the only place mentioned is the one where he lived 
as a child. Besides, the strictest silence is observed about 
Count Nikolai '^I'olstoy, as though he had never existed. 
It is completely unknown what kind of man he was, where 
he lived, what his occupation was and whether he had 
ever seen, at least once in his life, the man who bcfre his 
name and who gave up his title only when, after having 
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ififsl esnigr&ted, he finally returned* to Russia. Alexei 
Tolstoy himself, in the many years I knew him and in 
spite of all his frankness with me, never breathed a single 
word about Count Nikolai Tolstoy. . . . However, the 
only reason why I touch upon the question of his pedigree 
at all is that up to his return to Russia he constantly waved 
his title about, exploiting it to the full in his literary 
career and in his private life. His passion for all the good 
things in this world was such that as soon as he returned 
to Russia, in order to curry favour with the Kremlin and 
the Soviet mob, he embarked upon the writing of his 
libellous scenarios, denouncing the “bourgeois” (i.e. the 
very people at whose tables, while he was abroad, he had 
dined and wiiud so enjoyably, and from whom he had 
“borrowed” money so treely) and making up atrocities 
which, according to him, were being perpetrated by the 
Russian “white-guards” in Paris. 

So, to resume, we know the date of his birth and the 
place where he “spent his childhood”. But what happened 
after that? Apparently the following — as. told us by his 
Soviet biographers, who in their turn used data provided 
by Tolstoy himself: 

“In 1905, during the first Russian revolution, he wrote 
revolutionary poems. The following year, when the Tsar’s 
satraps were turning the whole country into a jjrison camp, 
he brought out a book of decadent verse, which later he 
bought up and burned. He felt that there was no return- 
ing to the past.” 

At that point begins shameless and verv' clumsy lying. 
It is indeed extremely odd : in 1 905 he wrote revolutionary 
’ poems, and yet only a year later, just as “the Tsar's 
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$Atrap 9 were turning the'couritry ipto i pHS0n i^is 

suiidehly came out with sumethlng so untinjely as 
of “decadent verse” — ^whtch later on he allegedly statted 
buying up and burning! 

However, even that piece of information pales before.; 
what follows it; “The first world war raised for Tolstoy a,^ 
mass of new problems and tormenting questions.” My 
God! Onl). in Moscow is it possible to tell such silly, 
ridiculous lies! Tolstoy — and a “mass” of problems, new 
problems to boot! This would imply that he had been 
besieged by many [problems previously, until some “new” 
ones arose in their turn, together with “tormenting 
questions”. For my part, I have witnessed many a time 
how tormented he was by questions and problems: from 
whom to cadge some money to pay the tailor or a meal in 
a restaurant or the rent for his flat. But somehow I do 
not recollect any other kind of problem. 

During the Great October Revolution Tolstoy 
“faltered”; he w'ent to Odessa and spent the winter there. 
In the spring of 1919 he fled to Paris. About his <?migrd 
years he says the following; “It was the most painful 
period in my life,” In 1921 he left Paris for Berlin, where 
he joined the group of Soviet sympathisers. When he 
returned to Russia he wrote about the emigres, about the 
barbarian state into which they were sinking, about his 
own Emigre nostalgia. ... lie wrote about the night- 
mare of white-guardist murders and c.xecutions, about 
the Paris capitalists, doomed to destruction, and jabout 
his “disenchantment” at the sight of their carousals in 
night-clubs; he also wrote satirical descriptions of the 
life in capitalist America — a subject treated with ^ich a 
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of genius by the “gfeat Soviet poet” Mayakov- 

stki, . . . 

Where was all this printed, and for whose entertain- 
ment? It was printed in the New World, one of the leading 
hdoscow monthlies; and we, sitting in Paris, opened it 
and read: “Complete barbarization of the Whites”, “The 
nightmare of whitc-guardist murders and executions”. 
. . . But why should that barbarization have been most 
terrible in Paris, of all places? And who, precisely, was 
getting killed and executed? And how was it that the 
French Government should close their eyes to all that 
nightmare taking place in Paris? What aho strikes one 
as peculiar is the Parisian capitalist class “doomed to 
destruction”, .utd Tolstoy’s “disenchantment” at their 
carousals — ^with which, we may therefore assume, he 
must have been “enchanted” at some time or other. . . . 
All this IS very odd, because, after all, his disenchant- 
ment took place quite a few years ago, when he decided 
to escape from the whitc-guardist nightmare to Russia 
(where, of course, there were no “satraps’*' who turned the 
country into a prison camp, where nobody was ever 
murdered, nobody was executed!) — ai,d yet Pans still 
exists, it has not died out and is instead gayer and more 
depraved than ever: so, at least, it was affirmed by a 
certain Zhukov,* a Paris correspondent who sent to 
another Moscow monthly, Qctuber, an article entitled “In 
the West after the War”, in which he informs his readers 
that on the Paris boulevards one perpetually meets monks 
who reek of perfume at a kilometre’s distance, and 
“sauntering young men with curled and pomaded hair 
and ladies rigged up with stupendous fi: 'ry”. There used 
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to be ft phrase in Russia: “He lies like a piebald gelding/’ 
Innocent, far-a^^^a7 days ! Now after thirty ,years of rolent- 
dess, daily, hourly practice of the “soviets" in the art of 
lying, the humblest Soviet scribbler, such as the above- 
quoted Zhukov, would give a hundred points to any 
gelding, piebald or not. Tolstoy, for his part, must have 
been killing himself laughing while he was writing his 
autobiography, relating his “emigre nostalgia", the 
“nightmare" which he saw in Paris, the “mass" of 
spiritual and mental torments he experienced during the 
“first Russian revolution” and his “faltering” and fleeing 
from Moscow to Odessa and from there to Paris. . . . He 
always was an easy, cheerful liar — ^although it may well 
be that in Moscow he lied with a slight break in his voice; 
if this were the case, however, 1 think it was an actor’s 
trick; he was a natural actor, who never worked himself 
into the hysterical “sincerity in lying” with which Gorki, 
for example, sobbed all his life long. 

I met Tolstoy for the first time during the years- about 
which (lamenting over the “first revolution”) Alexander 
Blok declaimed in sucb extravagantly tragic tones, "Chil- 
dren of Russia’s dreadful years, we cannot forget anything", 
the years betvi'een that “first revolution” which took place 
in the autumn of 1 905 and the first world war. I was then 
fiction editor at the Jurmt Borealis^ an undertaking 
Started by a certain Countess Barbara Bobrinski, a public 
figure of those days. One day a tall and rather handsome 
young man made his appearance at the offices of^that 
journal. He introduced himself ceremoniously as “Cpunt 
Alexei Tolstoy", and submitted to me a manuspipt 
entitled “A Magpie’s Tales", which consisted of a^ few 
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shjort ftiftes, xnlevefly put togethef in'the then fashionable 
“Russian style*'. I accepted them without hesitation, for 
they were not only clever but were written with that 
peculiar freedom and ease which has always distinguished 
Tolstoy’s work. Since then I have been interested in him, 
I read his book of “decadent verse” (which was allegedly 
burnt long previously) and then continued to read all he 
wrote. I soon observed how varied his writings were, 
how from the very beginning of his career he showed great 
skill in supplying the literary marker only with what would 
sell well at the moment, according to the changing tastes 
and circumstances. I have never read any revolutionary 
poems written by him •, neither have I ever heard Tolstoy 
himself s.iy ^iny thing about them. Perhaps he did attempt 
to write things of that kind, in honour of the “first 
revolution”, but he certainly did not persevere in this 
for any length of time, either because he found it too 
boring or simply because that revolution flopped pretty 
quickly (even though it allowed the moujiks enough time 
to burn and plunder many country manors). As to the 
“decadent” book, which I did read, I found, as far as I 
can remember, nothing decadent about it. In composing it 
Tolstoy had again followed the fashion of the day: it was 
a stylization of the old-Russian and popular fai’"y-tale 
manner. That book w^as followed by a number of short 
stories describing the life of the country gentry, which also 
conformed to the tastes of the day — burlesque, caricature, 
deliberate absurdities. It wms, I think, at that period that 
he wrote several comedies adapted to provincial tastes 
and therefore very profitable. But then, as I have said 
already, he was remarkably quick at £ lapting himself. 
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Bve» hw novfel, The Road to Calvary (the bcginm% <sf 
■^srliich was first published in Paris iti an dmigr^ periodical), 
was in later years, i.e. after his return to Russia, so 
thoroughly adapted by him. to Bolshevik requirements, 
that all the “white” characters in it got completely dis*- 
illusioncd about their past deeds and feelings and turned 
into ardent “reds”. His other works, are also known: the 
novel, BrOviUt written in glonficatjoii of Stalin; a piece of 
fantastic nonsense about a sailoi who somehow got to the 
planet Mars, where he immcdiatel) established a com- 
mune; then a libellous lampoon about the Russian 
“sharks of capitalism”, the former oil magnates who had 
fled to Pans, under the title Black Gold. As for the “Satiri- 
cal Pictures of the Life of Capitalist America”, I do not 
know what they aie. Having never been to America, he 
must have obtained his information from such experts on 
the U.S.A. as Gorki or Mayakovski. . , , Gorki visited 
America m 1906 and wnth characteristic pompousness 
called New York “the city of the jellow devil”, i.e. of 
gold (which, he maintains, he always hated). Gorki gave 
the following picture of that “devilish” town: 

“This is a city. This is New York, hrom afar it looks 
like an enormous jaw with uneven black teeth. It breathes 
black clouds of smoke up into the sky, and wheezes like 
a glutton suffering from excess of fat. When you enter it 
you feel you arc in a stomach of stone and iron< The 
streets are a slippery, greedy throat; the people floating 
down it are like dark pieces of food; the locomotives of the 
municipal railway are enormous worms; the railway 
carnages are fattened ducks. ...” 

After our first meeting at the Aurora Borealis I c$d not 
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'Tolstoy for two or three years : I pra.s either travelling 
with my second wife in all kinds of countries, including 
the tropical ones, or living in the country, and seldom went 
to 1‘eteraburg or Moscow. But suddenly Tolstoy paid us 
an unexpected visit at the Moscow hotel where we were 
Staying, accompanied by a handsome black-eyed young 
woman of an Oriental type. Everybody called her Sonya 
Oymshitx, but Tolstoy himself referred to her as “my 
wife, Countess Tolstoy”. Djmshitz was dressed with 
elegant simplicity, whilst Tolstoy looked like a prosperous 
provincial bourgeois : he wore a top-hat and an enormous 
bearskin coat. I greeted them with the courtesy that the 
occasion demanded and bowed amiably to the countess, 
but when 1 luincd to the count I could not restrain a 
smile. 

“1 am vert' happy to renew our acquaintance. Please 
come in and take off your m.ignificent coat.” 

In reply, he muttered c.irelessly: 

“Yes, it’s an heirloom. A memory of former greatness, 
as they say.” 

That coat may well have been the reison for our be- 
coming friends so quickly: the count had a humorous, 
sarcastic mind and sharp powers of observation,- and 
he probably caught the fleeting smile on my faco and 
realized immediately that I w'as not to be fooled. Be- 
sides, he was always quick at making friends W'ith 
suitable people, and after we met another twm or three 
times he was already confessing to me with his quacking 
laugh; 

“I bought that ‘heirloom’ second-hand for a few cop- 
pers, and the fur is moth-eaten, covered adth disgusting 
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/bald patches. But*it certainly makes a grand-seignetut 
impression on everybody.” 

Speaking generally about the importance of clothes, he 
looked at me and made a face: 

“You’ll never make a success in practical matters. YoU 
have no idea how to sell yourself. Look how unbecomingly 
you dress. You’re slim and of good height, there’s in you 
something of a period painting. So what you ought to do 
is grow a long, narrow beard and a long moustache, wear 
a waisted frock-coat and shirts made of Dutch linen with 
artistic open collars tied with a large black silk bow, 
long hair down to your shoulders with a middle parting, 
let your nails grow to a wondrous length, adorn the index 
finger of your right hand with some kind of mysterious 
ring, and smoke small Havana cigars instead of these 
commonplace cigarettes. ... It would be cheating, 
would It? But who doesn’t cheat nowadays, in one way 
or another? You’ve often said it yourself, and it’s true. One 
man’s a symbolist, another a marxist, a third a futurist, a 
fourth maintains he is a former tramp — and everybody 
dresses up: Mayakovski wears a yellow woman’s blouse, 
Andreyev and Chaliapin — peasant caftans, loose shirts 
and boots with patent-leather tops, Blok — a velvet jacket 
and long curls. Everybody cheats, my dear fellow. ...” 

^ hen he moved to Moscow and took a flat in the house 
of Prince Sherbatov, he hung on the walls a few old, black 
portraits of some impressive-looking old men, and 
muttered to his guests with feigned indifference: “Yes, 
all this is ancestral rubbish. ...” But to me he said again 
with a laugh: “Picked them up dirt-cheap at the Sukharev 
market.” 
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So wp to October 191 when the Bolsheviks seized ' 
power, we met on friendly terms— but after that we 
quarrelled twice. 

]Life soon became very difficult, famine was beginning, 
to buy a minimum of decent food one had to spend a lot 
of money, and to earn money one had to be corrupt. At 
that time a “Musical Snuffbox” was started in one of the 
Moscow taverns; [>rofitecrs, card-sharpers and whores sat 
there devouring little cakes at a hundred roubles apiece 
and drinking revolting ersatz cognac out of cups, to make 
it look like tea (it was forbidden at that time to sell 
spirits), and poets and novelists — Tolstoy, Mayakovski, 
Brusov and others — read their own and other people’s 
writings to tiiViU, picking on the most obscene passages, 
and pronouncing every unprintable word in full. Tolstoy 
suggested that i should go and read my work there, 1 felt 
offended and we quarrelled. 

Soon Alexander Blok’s “The Twelve ’ came out. As 
we found out later, when his djarics were published, Blok 
wrote shortly before the February Revolution in the 
following style: 

“The mutiny of mauve worlds is qu'cting down. The 
violins that had been singing the praise of phantoms are 
now revealing their true nature. A bitter smell of almonds 
spreads in the rarefied air. A gigantic catafalque is swing- 
ing in the mauve twilight of the boundless universe, and 
on it lies a dead doll w'hose face resembles faintly the one 
that shone to us among the heavenly roses.” 

Or else, just as hellishly poetically: 

“No sooner did my beloved become my wife than we 
were seized by the mauve worlds of the first revolution 
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and dravfti ittto t^e vortex. I who had yearned ao long for 
extinction was drawn into the grey-red-purple of the 
silver star, into the amethyst nacre shimmer of the snow- 
storm. When the storm passed it left an iron emptiness 
pregnant with a new storm. Now a hurricane is approach- 
ing — I cannot yet distinguish its colour or its smell," 
That hurricane was precisely the revolution of 1917, 
and soon c\en for Blok its colour and its smell became 
quite clear — though in point of fact even before that it 
did not take a particularly sharp sight or sense of smell to 
be able to distinguish them. The period of the Tsars ended 
^with the friendly assistance of the soldiers of the Peters- 
burg garrison who did not want to go to the front), the 
power passed into the hands of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, and all the Tsar’s ministers were arrested and put 
In the Peter-Paul fortress. The Provisional Government, 
for some unaccountable reason, nominated Blok a member 
af the "extraordinary commission" set up for the in- 
s^estigation of the activities of these ministers. BJok, who 
received for that job six hundred roubles a month — con- 
siderable sum in those days — took part in the cross- 
sxaminations, sometimes questioned the prisoners him- 
self, and ridiculed them in his diary, as we found out when 
It was published, in the most revolting way. Next came the 
Great October Revolution. I'he Bolsheviks now put in 
die same fortress the ministers of the Provisional Govern- 
ment (two of whom, Shingarev and Kokoshkin, were 
tilled there without trial), and Blok went over to the 
Bolsheviks and became personal secretary to Lunac|iarski, 
tvhereupon he wrote a pamphlet entitled "Russia ^d the 
Intelligentsia" and demanded: "Listen, listen to th^ music 
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of the revolution T' After that he composed “The Twelve” 
and entered in his diary for the benefit of posterity a piti- 
fully unconvincing story about having written the poem 
“in a trance’*, “hearing all the while the sounds of the 
crumbling of the old world”. 

The Moscow writers organized an evening at which 
“The Twelve” was read and discussed, and I went to it. 
The reading was done by somebody, I do not remember 
who, sitting between Ilya Ehrenburg and Tolstoy: and 
as by that time the rcpxitalion of that piece of writing, 
which for some reason was referred to as a poem, was 
.quite above disj)ute, when the reading was over a reverent 
silence fell for some time in the room, followed by a few 
nmffied exclaniu< ions, “WondeH'ul!” “Amazing!” I 
picked up the text of “The Twelve” and, turning over 
the pages, said approximately the following: 

“Ladies and gentlemen! You know what has been go- 
ing on in Russia for a year, to the shame of the whole of 
mankind. Since February of last year, since the February 
Revolution which is still shamelessly called’ ‘the bloodless 
revolution’, the Russian people have been perpetrating 
unspeakable brutalities and senseless crimes. The num'^'-r 
of innocent people murdered and tortured to death has 
by now probably reached a million. The Russian S'^tl is 
drenched with the tears of widows and orphans. All 
those who have some time to spare h.ive started killing: 
the soldiers who in 1917 stuck their officers on their 
bayonets are still continuing to murder people; they 
scatter to their villages and occupy the land belonging 
not only to the landlords but also to rich peasants; they 
make havoc on their way ; rliey kill railv v officials and 
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statipnmasters from ■whom they demand trains which they 
have not got. A letter I had from my village, for instatice, 
relates the following story: the moujiks plundered a 
manor nearby, then caught all the peacocks, plucked them 
and let them go — ^and the birds started flying about, all 
covered with blood, wildly dashing to and fro, with 
piercing screams, butting into everything on their way. 
Last April I went to the estate of a cousin of mine in the 
Orlov district, and there one morning the moujiks, who 
had set fire to a manor house nearby, wanted to throw me, 
who came running when I saw the fire, into the cattle 
shed which was ablaze, with all the cattle in it. A huge, 
drunken deserter who was in the crowd of peasants began 
to yell that it was I who set the cattle shed on fire, so that 
the whole adjoining village should burn down. What 
saved me w'as that I started shouting at the blackguard 
even more savagely than he did at me, and he was so 
taken aback, and the peasants who w'ere beginning to press 
upon me became so confused in their turn, that I, strain- 
ing all my will-power so as not to look round, got out of 
the crowd and walked away. And now N., whom w'e all 
know [I named him in full], has just escaped from Sim- 
feropol, where he says the workmen and deserters are 
walking literally up to their knees m blood. Among other 
incidents he tells me about an elderly retired officer who 
was burned alive m the firebox of a locomotive. Does it 
not seem surprising to you that in these terrible days Blok 
should shout to us : ‘Listen, listen to the music of the 
revolution’ and compose ‘The 'rwelve'.? And thkt in hia 
pamphlet, ‘Russia and the Intelligentsia’, he should main- 
tain that the Russian people were quite right vthen last 
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October they shot at the Kremlin cathedrals— trying to 
prbve his point with an outrageous piece of slander on the 
Russian clergy, the like of which I have never yet heard: 
‘For a whole century, ‘ he says, ‘the fat-bellied priest, 
hiccuping, has been selling vodka in these cathedrals.’ As 
to ‘The Twelve’ it is, indeed, an astonishing creation-, but 
it is astonishing only by its badness in every respect. Blok 
is an insufferably ‘poetical’ poet, he hardly ever has a 
simple word, everything is beautiful beyond all measure, 
pompously eloquent. But suddenly, after having written 
countless deliberately mysterious poems, almost entirely 
incomprehensible, far-fetthed, symbolical and mystical — 
he now comes out with something only too comprehen- 
sible. What a cheap, unconvincing trick: he takes a winter 
evening in Petersburg, so terrible just now, where people 
are perishing of cold and hunger, whore even in daytime 
you cannot go out in the streets for fear of being attacked 
and stripped to the skin, and he says: look vrhat the 
drunken, savage soldier-mob is doing — but in the end 
that saturnalia is justified by the complete destruction of 
the old Russia; and at their head, he says, goes Christ 
Himself, they are His twelve apostles, their essence is 
the same as His : 

Cemradefy take aim and don't be scared^ 

Let's blast away at Holy Rusda. 

“The Bolsheviks are the bitter enemies of the populists; 
their revolutionary plans are based not on the countryside, 
not on the peasants, but on the dregs of the proletariat, 
on the city drunks and paupers, on all those who were 
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seduced by Lenin’s, advice ‘to rob the robbers’. Evidently, 
Blok has decided to pander to the Bolsheviks to the fuUi 
ridiculing Russia, ridiculing the Constituent Assembly 
(which they had promised to the people before October, 
but dispelled as soon as they seized power), ridiculing the 
‘bourgeois’, the man-in-the-steet, the clergy. 

‘“The Twelve’ is a collection of short rhymes, some 
pseudo-tragic, some written in the rhythm of a popular 
dance, and as a whole pretending to be something Russian 
and popular in the extreme. Above all, it is hellishly boring 
owing to its senseless wordiness and the monotony of its 
‘variety’, the tiresome, exasperating, endless repetition of 
all these aie-aic, aha, hey-hey, oie-oie, tra-la-la. . . . Blok’s 
intention was to reproduce in this ‘poem’ of his the 
language and feelings of the people, but what came out is 
clumsy and vulgar beyond measure. And as a ‘curtain line’ 
he flings out a pathological blasphemy: Christ dancing 
with a bloody banner, with a crown of white roses on His 
head, in front of all those beasts, robbers and murderers: 

They march'^with sovereign tread, a hungry dog behind them 
and Jesus Christ ahead., a blood-red banner in his hands, white 
roses on his head.” 

With this I finished my speech. And it was then that 
Tolstoy kicked up a row. Ide turned on me like a fighting 
cock and yelled in theatrical tones that he would never 
forgive me that speech; that he, Tolstoy, was a Bol- 
shevik heart and soul, whereas I was a retrograde, a 
counter-revolutionary, and so forth. 

No less strange was another of Blok’s famou| works 
devoted to the Russian people, entitled “Scy^ians”: 
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“You are millions, we are numberless* we are legion. Try 
and fight us. Yes, we are Scythians, we are Asiatics, with 
slanting, greedy eyes.” 

The poem is a bad imitation of Pushkin's “To the 
Slanderers of Russia”. The self-admiration is not original 
cither: it is the eternal Russian swollen-headed bragging. 
But the most remarkable thing was that just at that time 
the multi-millioned Russian army had disintegrated, 
ignominiously and finally, more completely than it had 
ever done since the existence of Russia, and the “number- 
less Scythians”, so formidable and strong (“Try and 
‘fight us!’’), were scampering away from the front. Soon 
the “infamous peace” was signed by the Bolsheviks in 
Brest- Litovsk. 

In May my wife and I left Moscow for Odessa, com- 
paratively legally. A year before the February Revolution 
I happened to render a great service to a lecturer of 
literature by the name of Fritshe, who was an ardent 
social-democrat. I intervened before the mayor of Moscow 
and saved him from expulsion for his' revolutionary 
pamphlets. Now, under the Bolshevik regime, Fritshe 
became something like a foreign minister, and I went to 
him and demanded a permit to leave Moscow and travel 
as far as Orsha (beyond which lay the occupied territories). 
He was so taken by surprise that he not only hastened to 
give us the permit but even suggested that we should 
travel to Orsha in a hospital train which was going there 
for some reason. So we left Moscow — ^for ever, as it 
tiuned out. 

, What a frightful journey it was ! The train had an armed 
guard, as a precaution against a possible a- ack by the last 
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“Scythians’* scurrying from the front. At night it 
blacked out and we travelled in complete darkness. The 
stations were indescribable, flooded with vomit and 
excrement, filled with wild, hysterical, drunken singing 
and yells. 

That year the Bolsheviks ruled only over a small part 
of Russia. The rest was either free or occupied by the 
Germans and Austrians and with their consent and co- 
operation had an independent administration. The great 
exodus of people of all ranks and titles and of all ages 
began that year: all who could fled into the parts of Russia 
that were still free. And there, among the refugees, sud- 
denly appeared Tolstoy. First his second wife, the poetess 
Natalya Krandicvskaya, arrived in Odessa in August with 
her two children, then Tolstoy himself appeared. Pie 
greeted me as if nothing had ever happened between us, 
and shouted, this time with perfect sincerity and with 
more passion than I would have credited him for: 

“You have no idea how happy I am to have escaped at 
last from those scoundrels entrenched in the Kremlin! I 
trust you understood that the only reason why I yelled 
at you at that idiotic meeting about ‘The Twelve* and 
generally behaved so vilely at the time, was that 1 had 
decided long ago to bolt, and was trying to do so in the 
safest and most favourable conditions. I think that with 
Qod’s help we shall be back in Moscow by next winter. 
However bestial the Russian people have become^ they’re 
bound to be aware of what is going on— s-the murdpr of the 
Tsar and his family, the executions of the Grani Dukes 
and other bestialities. On my way here, in the train and 
at stations, I heard such speeches made by> kindly, 
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bfijirded peasants, no^ only about all, those Trotskis and 
Sverdlovsj but even about Lenin himself, that it made my 
flesh creep. ‘Wait, wait,’ they kept saying. ‘We’ll get at 
them one day,’ And mark my word, they will. God is my 
witness — I’m ready to kiss the boots of any tsar. My 
hand wouldn’t tremble to poke Lenin’s and Trotski’s 
eyes out with a rusty awl, if I could catch them — -just as 
the moujiks gouged the eyes out of the factory stallions 
and the brood-mares on the country estates.” 

That autumn and winter everything was in turmoil, the 
town changed hands and there was some street fighting, 
but for Tolstoy and me life was more or less bearable, for 
every now and again we succeeded in selling things to 
the publis.hing firms which cropped up all over the south 
of Russia. In addition, I'olstoy received a decent salary 
from a gambling club of which he was the manager. This 
lasted till the beginning of April, when the Bolsheviks 
took Odessa and the French and Greek lorces which had 
been sent to defend the town retreated in a’panic. Tolstoy 
and his family Hcd with them to Constantinople and 
further. My wife and I did not succeed in leaving with 
them, and spent almost five months of unspe.ikable 
misery under the Bolsheviks, till we were liberated by 
Denikin’s volunteers. At last, at the end of January, after 
we very nearly fell again into the hands of the Bolsheviks, 
we said good-bye to Russia for ever, and escaped through 
Turkey, Bulgaria and Serbia to France. 

God alone knows how we managed to cross the Black 
Sea and reach Constantinople alive. We ^valked to the 
Odessa port on a wet, murky evening when the Bolsheviks 
were already entering the town, and ha'^ just enough time 
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to s<|uee^e ourselve^ into the numberless crowd of rtefugees 
jamming the dilapidated little Greek ship Piitras, We 
were four people ; my wife and I, and the famous scientist 
Kondakov, a massive old man of about seventy-five, 
accompanied by a young woman who acted as his secre- 
tary and almost as his nurse. We sailed to Constantinople 
two full days in a snowstorm. The captain was a drunken 
Albanian who did not know the black Sea, and if it had 
not been for a Russian sailor who happened to be on 
board, the Patras would certainly have gone to the bottom 
together with all her unfortunate passengers. We landed 
in Constantinople on an icy-cold evening, with snow and 
a piercing wind, and were immediately taken to a kind of 
shed for a shower “for disinfection”. Constantinople was 
occupied by the Allies, and the order to go under the 
shower was given by a French doctor. But I shouted so 
loudly that Kondakov and I were Immortels (both he and 
I were members of the Russian Imperial Academy) that 
the doctor, instead of answering, “Well, so much the 
better, for in that case the shower cannot kill you”, 
relented and let uS go. After which we were, by some- 
body's order, thrown into a huge, roaring van, together 
with our pitiful belongings, rushed beyond Stamboul to 
the so-called “Fields of the dead” and left for the night in 
the empty ruins of an enormous Turkish house with all its 
windows out. We slept on the floor in complete darkness, 
and found out in the morning that the house had till 
recently been a home for lepers, who were guarded by a 
giant Negro. The next day we moved to Galata, ii|to the 
building formerly occupied by the Russian consulate, 
where we slept on the floor again till our departure td Sofia. 
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In the autumn of 1919, when I was stHl in Odessa, 
which was then occupied by Denikin’s army, I received 
two letters from Tolstoy from Paris. He wrote j 

“It was very sad last April to say good-bye to you. It 
was a bad time altogether. But we felt as though we were 
being carried away by a wind, and only came to our senses 
on board the ship. It would be impossible to tell you all we 
went through. We slept with the children in a damp hold, 
with typhus cases next to us, and lice crawling all over us. 
Then, for two months, we sat on the Dogs’ Island in the 
Sea of Marmora. It was a beautiful spot, but we had no 
, money. After that we sailed for three weeks m a ship 
where our cabin was flooded daily by water from the 
soldiers' la\atOi.jf. But all this is now being made up to us 
by Paris. We are so happy here that we would feel com- 
pletely happy if we did not know that our families and 
friends are going through horror over there. ...” 

In the next letter he wrote: 

“Dear Ivan Alexeyevich, Prince Lvov (the former head 
of the Provisional Government who is in J*aris just now) 
spoke to me about you, asking me where you were and 
whether you would agree to the suggestion to be evacu- 
ated to Paris. I said that you probably would, if they 
could assure you a minimum income sufficient for two 
people. I think, dear Ivan Alexeyevich, that you would be 
well advised to accept the offer. The minimum income 
would be guaranteed. In addition, you will have at your 
disposal a periodical, the huture Russia (which has just 
started to come out in Paris), and another enormous 
publication of which I am the editor. You can also have 
your books published in Russian, in German and in 
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French, The main <tbing, however, is that you virould live 
in this blessed, peaceful land where the red wine is wonder- 
ful and there is plenty of everything. If you decide to 
come, let me know in advance and 1 shall take, in Saint- 
Cloud or in Sevres, a villa big enough for you and 
Vera Nikolaevna to live with us. It will be very, very 
nice. . . 

The 6rst letter also contained the following lines: 

“Send me your books with your authorization to have 
them translated into French. I shall look after your 
interests and transfer you the money honestly, i.c. I won’t 
pinch it. Here in Paris they are very keen to translate 
you, but we haven’t got your books. . . . AH this time 
I have been working over a novel, about eighteen to 
twenty sheets long. A third of it is done. On top of it I 
have earnings on the side, both honest and filthy, such as 
scenarios, for instance. France is an amazing, beautiful 
country with solid moral foundations, with good old 
traditions, and houses long and well lived in. . . . What- 
ever people say, there tan never be any Bolsheviks here. 
... I embrace you warmly, dear Ivan Alexeyevich. . . 

Constantinople, Bulgaria, Serbia, Czechoslovakia were 
at that time full of Russian refugees. So was Paris, where 
we arrived at the end of March, and where we were 
greeted not only by the joyful beauty of the Paris spring 
but also by innumerable Russians, including many people 
whose names were known not only throughout Russia 
but also in Europe: survivors of the Imperial family, 
millionaire business men, famous statesmen and politi- 
cians, deputies of the State Duma, writers, painters, 
journalists, musicians. In spite of everything, t|iey still 
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believed in the revival of Ru$sia and were excited by their 
life abroad and by the ever-growing activity which was 
developing in all fields. Whom did we not encounter in 
the first few years, almost daily at public meetings, 
gatherings of all kinds and in private houses! General 
Denikin, Prince Lvov, Kerenski, Maklakov, Stakhovich, 
Milukov, Struve, CJuthkov, Nabokov, Savinkov, Burtzev, 
the composer Prokofiev, the jiainters Y akovlev, Malyavin, 
Sudeikin, Bakst, Shukhaev, the writers Mcrezhkovski, 
Kuprin, Aldanov, Tcfiy, Balmont. . . . Tolstoy had been 
quite right when he wrote to me in Odessa that one could 
not perish in Paris from inactivity and poverty. Financi- 
ally we soon began to manage fairly well, and the Tolstoys 
even better. And how could it have been otherw'ise.^ 
Tolstoy, with whom I became particularly friendly at the 
time, arrived at my place one morning and said: “Let's 
make the round of the ‘bourgeois’ and collect some 
money. We, writers, must start our own publishing house. 
There are plenty of periodicals and new'?papers in Paris 
willing to print us, but that is not enough : we must also 
have our books published.” So we took a taxi, visited a 
few “bourgeois”, explaining to each m a few word-, the 
purpose of our visit, and were received by all with the 
friendliest hospitality. In three or four hours we had 
collected one hundred and sixty thousand francs, which 
thirty years ago was quite a sum! We soon started the 
publishing firm, which further improved our financial 
position— ^nd not only Tolstoy’s and my own but that 
of many other writers as well. But the trouble wdth Tolstoy 
was that no amount of money was ever sufficient for him. 
He often said to me in Paris; 
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*‘My God, how well we live in every way! I’ve never 
lived like this in the whole of my life — only the accursed 
money vanishes extraordinarily quickly in all this 
muddle.” 

‘‘What muddle?” 

“I don’t know! All I know is that I loathe empty 
pockets; to walk about in town and look at the shop win- 
dows without being able to buy anything is real torture 
for me. I’m passionately fond of buying things, be it 
even quite useless trash. Besides, we’re five, you know, 
counting the Esthonian girl who looks after the children. 
So I have to wangle.” 

On one occasion I heard him say something quite 
different: “If I were very rich I’d be hellishly bored.” 
But in the meantime wangling was imperative, and 
wangle he did. When he arrived in Paris he met an old 
Moscow friend by the name of Krandievski, a wealthy 
man, and with his help Tolstoy lived for some time and 
even got a considerable stock of clothes. 

“I’m no fool,” he told me, laughing. “I went and 
immediately bought myself some underwear and shoes. 
I have now six pairs of the best make, all on excellent 
shoe-trees. I ordered three suits, evening dress and two 
coats. I got some excellent hats too, for all seasons.” 

During the first years of our exile, in the hope of a 
Bolshevik collapse, some wealth)' Russians in Paris and 
some banks were buying from the refugees various 
properties they had in Russia. So Tolstoy managed to 
sell for eighteen thousand francs his non-existent ^state, 
and told me the story with his eyes popping out bf his 
head: 
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“Isn't that idiotic? I had just givgn them a complete 
report with all the details — the exact acreage of the arable 
knd, the forests, pastures and all that — when suddenly 
they asked me; ‘But where is that estate of yours?’ I began 
to panic like a son of a bitch, but luckily I suddenly 
remembered the comedy ‘Old Days in Kashira’ and said 
quickly; ‘In the Kashira district, behind the village of 
Little Pants. . . And, thank (Jod, they bought it.” 

In Paris Tolstoy and 1 became particularly close friends. 
We met very often, either in the houses of mutual friends, 
or Tolstoy would come to us with Natasha, or else he 
would send us little notes, such as the follow’ing: 

“To-night we arc having a bouillabaisse from Prunier 
and a bottle of Pu.iilly (ancient!) the like of which no one 
has ever tasted, four kinds of cheese, cutlets from Prunier, 
and Natasha and I are afraid that nobody' will come. I 
beg you to be here at half-past seven.” 

“What about looking in to-night, with the Zetlins, to 
drink a glass of good old wine and admire the lights of 
this wonderful city, which can be seen so very far from 
our sixth door? For the occasion, Natasha and I will cover 
the hall with new wallpaper.” 

But a year went by, then another, they found them- 
selves more and more often short of money, and I'olstoy 
began to grumble: 

“I simple can’t think what to do next. I’ve grabbed all 
I could from everybody I could think of — ^thirty-seven 
thousand francs in all — ‘borrowed’, of course, as one says 
between respectable people — ^and now they go pale when 
I turn up for dinner or to spend the evening, knowing 
'that rn go up to somebody at once and : ly in a strangled 
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voice; *A thousand francs till Friday or I’ll blow my brains 
out/ " 

I had known Natasha since December 1903. One cold 
evening she came to me in Moscow, all covered with frost 
■*--her squirrel cap, the squirrel collar of her coat, her 
eyelashes, the corners of her mouth all white with it — and 
I was struck by her youthful beauty and her charm, and 
delighted with her talented poetry which she brought me 
to read. She went on writing it while she was married to 
her first husband and also later, after she married Tolstoy, 
but for some reason gave it up when they came to live 
in Paris, Like her husband, she abhorred poverty: “It is 
impossible to starve in Paris, I admit,” she used to say, 
“but it’s quite possible to walk about shabby and down- 
at-heel.” 1 think that she played her part in Tolstoy’s 
decision to go back to Russia. 

However that may be, in the summer of 1921 Tolstoy 
gave no thought yet to the idea of any return to Russia. 
They spent that summer near Bordeaux, on a small estate 
that had been bought by the “Zemgor” with the rennains 
of their funds'. Tolstoy VTOte to me from there: 

“Dear friends, Ivan and Vera Nikolaevna, knowing 
what mistrustful people you arc I realize it would be use- 
less to assure you that I have been thinking of writing to 
you for a very long time, and kept putting it off for the 
sole reason that it seemed I would do it to-morrow. How 
are you getting on? It isn’t too bad here, we eat better 
than in Paris, and for less than half the money. If we had 
a minimum of cash it would be paradise, even though 
rather dull. But we have no money at all, and i| some- 
thing very good doesn’t happen by autumn it Wfn’t be 
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very good with us either. Dear Ivati, please write and 
tell me how our business is going. God won’t send us 
death yet, so we must go creaking on. I write quite a 
lot, I’ve finished my novel and am now altering the 
end. It would be nice if you could come and spend the 
winter here in Cambes. The house is comfortable and 
we could live very well and cheaply. We could go up 
to Paris sometimes. Think it over and let me know.” 

But autumn came and nothing “very good” happened 
to the Tolstoys. And so one autumn evening, coming 
home, we found a card on which we read these words 
which were, in a way, fateful: “I came to read you my 
novel and to say good-bye.” 

The next lettctb came from Berlin. The following are 
extracts from them: 

“i6th November, 1921. Dear Ivan, we have arrived 
in Berlin. My God, how different everything is here! It 
is rather like Russia, and at any rate very near Russia. 
Life here is very muc h the same as in Kharkov under the 
Hetman’s rule: the mark is falling, prices^are soaring and 
goods are biding. But there is, of course, one essential 
difference: there the whole life was built on sand^ on 
politics, on adventure, with the revolution only painted 
on the surface, whilst here in the masses of the people one 
feels a calmness and a will to work. The Germans work 
as nobody else can. , . . There won’t be any Bolshevism 
here, that is dear. I'he streets are covered with black 
snow, just as in Moscow at the end of November. Our 
boarding-house isn’t bad, but you wouldn’t like it. There 
is no wine at all, and that’s a great privation, and all their 
beer does to you is send you off to sit p and make you 
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urinate. We shall stay here for a little while and then go 
off; Natasha and the children to Freiburg and I to 
Munich. Publishing is in full swing. All their marks are 
worth next to nothing, but if you live in Germany the 
earnings arc not too bad. There is every sign that the 
publishers here have definite intentions to sell books in 
Russia. The spelling problem will, apparently, be decided 
in favour of the old. Soon, very soon we shall see better 
days. . . .” 

“Saturday, Januar)', 1922. Dear Ivan, forgive my 
not answering you for such a long time, but having 
recently come back from MUnster I got caught, as you 
will easily understand, in the vortex of social life. For that 
reason I kept putting off answering letters. I am surprised 
at the firmness with w'hich you refuse to come to Germany. 
Why don’t you do it on the money you got from your 
benefit night? This would be enough for you and your 
wife to spend nine months here in the best boarding- 
house in the best part of the town. You’d live like a prince 
with nothing to worry about. My family and I, though 
living separately just now, spend only thirteen to four- 
teen thousand marks a month, i.e. less than a thousand 
francs. If I get anything from the performance of my play, 
we shall be all right for the W'hole of the summer, i.e. 
the hardest months. In Paris we would be starving. The 
fees here are such that by work for periodicals alone I 
would not be able to keep the family, but books come to 
my assistance. But you tW'O could live comfortably on 
just the fees by the line, . . . The book marketf here is 
very large and grows every month, Kverything g^ts sold, 
even books that would have fallen flat in pre-w'artRussia. 
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On top of it, there is A general hope that the market will 
expand even more through books pushing into Russia: 
some have already made their way there, even ordinary 
fiction, not to mention books with an ‘appeasement’ 
flavour. In short, there are by now thirty publishing firms 
in Berlin, all functioning to some extent. I embrace you. 
Yours A. Tolstoy.” 

One line in that letter is particularly significant: “If 
I get anything from the performance of my play, we 
shall be all right for the whole of the summer.” It 
clearly shows that Tolstoy was not yet thinkitig of 
• returning to Russia. However, that letter was the 
last he ever wrote to me. 

★ 

How he came to prosper in Russia has been described 
many times by people who saw him in Petersburg, in 
Tsarskoye Selo and later, during the war,* in Tashkent. 
A certain Madame Zavadskaya tells us about her visit in 
the winter of 1925 to Tolstoy’s flat in Petersburg, where 
she went to change the dressing on his wife’s broken leg. 
The door was opened, she tells us, by a big, heavily built 
man wearing a loose canvas blouse reaching below the 
knees, slippers on bare feet and enormous horn-rimmed 
glasses. It was a six-room flat. Tolstoy had two type- 
writers; on one of them he typed his novel, and on the 
other turned it immediately into a film script. The type- 
writers were covered with church palls, which are used 
on the altar for covering the chalice, and Tolstoy ex- 
plained that he had taken them from ti. Winter Palace 
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churdb* He liked seeing beautiful things while he worked, 
he said} they inspired him. . . . Shortly before that he 
had written, together with Shegolev, a well-known 
literary historian, a play entitled “The Empress’s Con- 
spiracy’’. Its purpose was “to show the Russian people 
the crimes of the Tsar’s house”. The play depicted the 
whole family of the Tsar, their intimate life, Rasputin and 
the murder of Rasputin. The authors got three hundred 
thousand roubles each and rushed to buy up all they could 
lay their hands on. All the corners in Tolstoy’s flat were 
crammed with paintings, lampstands and various trunks 
and boxes. That was how his wife broke her leg: by 
tripping over those trunks and boxes. They also bought 
up all they could in the food shops. . . . Later on Tolstoy 
got a private house on the outskirts of Petersburg. 

We find similar stories in the diarj of the late 
Victor Serge, the well-known revolutionary'. He was 
Russian by birth and for some time was close to the 
Russian Bolsheviks, but was later disappointed in them. 
Victor Serge says that he often met Tolstoy (approxim- 
ately at the same period as Zavadskaya). He went to 
several “famous dinners” in Shegolev’s flat, at which 
Tolstoy was very often present. Shegolev and Tolstoy, 
says Serge, used to give those “banquets during the 
plague” in turns. Shegolev had adapted himself to the 
Bolsheviks as quickly as Tolstoy. Together with Tolstoy, 
he wrote an utterly indecent, libellous play about the 
Empress Alexandra Fedorovna. That play, as was to be 
expected, met with the full approval of the Kremlin. It 
had an extremely long run and brought its Jauthors, 
according to Serge, millions of roubles in royalties. Other 
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similar creatioft9 by Tolstoy and Shegolev were published 
in an enormous number of copies. Serge also visited 
Tolstoy in Tsarskoye Selo, where Tolstoy had a luxurious 
fiat furnished with antiques of the Paul I period. Tolstoy 
not only treated his guests to rare foreign wines and 
delicacies but took them after dinner for a ride on troikas. 
At that time he was just finishing his novel, Peter /, which 
he wrote in such a way that Peter I appeared as Stalin’s 
precursor and a model for Stalin’s statesmanship. 

To all this we can add what has been written about 
Tolstoy in German by the Warsaw painter Chapsky, who 
.was on Anders’s staff in Tashkent. Choosing a spot as far 
removed from military operations as possible, Tolstoy 
fled to Tasftkent in the spring of 1942. He lived in a vast 
house surrounded by a shady garden, in the centre of the 
town. He had an enormous study and a drawing-room 
with a Bcchstein piano. One evening, says Chapsky, they 
gathered round the table, which was full of expensive 
foreign wines and vases with rare candied fruit, and feasted 
till morning. During the war against the Germans Tolstoy 
wrote many patriotic articles for the newspapers in a 
sententious style: “The Russian people are good and fond 
of goodness.” “The Red Army men have pure and austere 
souls”, and so forth. It has been said about Tolstoy that 
he was a personal friend of Stalin’s, and had Stalin in 
mind when he wrote not only Peter 1 but also the play 
about Ivan the Terrible. He was also said to be one of the 
wealthiest men in Russia and an insatiable collector of 
antiqttes. When the Russians took Vilno he bought up 
through an agent the wine cellars of the best hotels in the 
town. . . . 
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I met him for the last time quite accideutally in Paris, 
in November 1936. One evening I was sitting in a targe, 
crowded cafe and he happened to be there too— he had 
arrived for some reason in Paris, where he had not been 
since his departure for Berlin and from there to Russia. 
He saw me from afar and sent me by a waiter a scrap 
of paper saying; “Ivan, I am here. Do you want to see me? 
A. Tolstoy." I got up, went in the direction to which the 
waiter had pointed, and saw him walking towards me. 
As soon as he came up to me he began to laugh his quack- 
ing laugh and muttered: “Can I kiss you? You’re not 
afraid of a Bolshevik?" This was an open mockery of his 
own Bolshevism. With the same outspokenness he went 
on quickly, before we had sat down : 

“I’m terribly glad to see you, and I want to ask you at 
once: how long will you remain sitting here, waiting to 
end your days in poverty? In Moscow they would greet 
you with church bells. You can’t imagine how they love 
you, how much they read you in Russia. , . . " ' 

I retorted jokingly: 

“With church bells? How’s that? I thought they were 
forbidden," 

He muttered crossly, but with warm sincerity: 

“Don’t pick on words, please! Honestly, you can’t 
imagine how well you’d live. Do you know the sort of life 
I have, for instance? I have a proper estate in Tsarskoye 
Selo, and three cars. ... I have a better collection of rare 
English pipes than the King of England himself. . . And 
what do you think — that your Nobel Prize will keep you 
for a hundred years?" 

I hastily changed the subject. 
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I Stayed with him for a short while, for the friends I had 
come with were waiting for me, and he said he was flying 
to l^mdon the next day but would ring me in the morning 
a|id arrange to meet again. lie did not ring, which was 
very like him, so that our meeting in the caf6 turned out 
to be the last. In many ways he had changed : his big body 
had growt) leaner, the hair had thinned, he wore large 
horn-rimmed spectacles instead of the former pince-nez, 
he did not drink — forbidden by the doctors — and all we 
had, sitting at his table, was a small glass of champagne 
e.ach, . . . He died nine years later, in February 1./45. 
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GOGOL AND PUSHKIN’S SON 

E ven as a small boy I looked upon writers as creatures 
of some higher, exceptional order — ^and I remem- 
ber how impressed I was by a story about Gogol 
which I heard from my tutor. This is what he told me: 

“I actually saw him once. It happened in Moscow, in 
a house often visited by writers and artists. When he was 
pointed out to me I was spellbound, as though in the 
presence of something supernatural. Imagine seeing 
Gogol! I stared at him completely fascinated. He stood 
in the middle 'of a crowd of people, his head thrown back 
somewhat theatrically. I noticed that his trousers were 
uncommonly wide and his tail-coat very narrow. He was 
speaking about something and everybody listened with 
respectful attention. For my part I only caught one sen- 
tence — a long, well-rounded phrase about the laws that 
govern fantasy in literature. I cannot remember it 
exactly, but the gist of it was that one can write about an 
apple-tree with golden apples, but not about pears grow- 
ing on a pussy-willow.” 

I can remember, too, the uncanny feeling I Had when 
in my youth I once stood by the side of Pushkin’s son in 
the church of the Strastnoi Monastery in Mpscow, I 
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could not tear my eyes away £!rom the small, spare, aged 
figure in the smart uniform of a general of the Hussars, 
from his white, curly hair and his very pale, exceedingly 
thin hands with their bony fingers and long, sharp nails. 

★ 

RACHMANINOV 

One of my dearest memories is meeting Rachmaninov in 
. Yalta — ^for what took place between us then was some- 
thing that seemed possible only in the romantic years of 
Herzen’s and Turgenev’s youth, when people were 
capable of talking entire nights on end about beauty and 
eternity and high art. In later years, up to the last time 
Rachmaninov left for America, we met occasionally, on 
very friendly terms, yet it was never the same again as 
that first meeting, when, having spent almost the whole 
night talking on the beach, he put his asms around me 
and said, "I.et us always be friends.” 

Our life paths were too different, life separated us too 
often and our meetings were accidental and mostly short; 
also, as far as I remember, my great friend grew very 
reserved in his later years. Whereas that night in Yalta we 
were still young and anything but reserved. We felt close 
to each other almost from the first words wc exchanged 
in the midst of a large crowd, gathered on some occasion, 
the reason for which I have now forgotten, for a gay 
, supper in the Russia, the best hotel in Yalta. 

We sat next to each other at table, drinking cham- 
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pagne “Abrau Dur«o”, and then went out together on to 
the terrace, carrying on an animated conversation ^bout 
the decline both in the prose and in the poetry of the 
Russian literature of those days. We hardly noticed how 
we walked across the yard of the hotel and found our- 
selves on the embankment, and then on the pier. It was 
late and there was nobody about. We sat down on some 
coiled ropes, breathing the smell of tar and the extra- 
ordinary freshness which is, I think, peculiar to the water 
of the Black Sea. We spoke and spoke, with growing 
warmth and joy, remembering all that was wonderful in 
Pushkin, Lermontov, Tutchev, Fet, Maikov. And he 
recited with deep feeling the poem by Maikov for which 
he was hoping to compose, or maybe had already com- 
posed, the music. 

At the appointed hour I waited in the grot 
But the day faded. . . . 


★ 

THE PAINTER REPIN 

The painters I have known include the brothers Vas- 
netzov, Nesterov, and Ilya Repin. Because I was so thin 
Nesterov wanted me as a model for one of his saints, to 
be painted in his customary style. I was flatteii|ed, but 
declined; not everybody would agree to see himself in 
the form of a saint. Repin honoured me as wei^: once, 
when I went to Petersburg with my friend N^us, the 



THE PAINTER REPIN 

painter, he invited me to visit him it^ his country house 
in Finland and sit for a portrait. “I hear from my fellow 
painters,” he wrote, hear the happy news of the 
arrival of Nilus, that excellent artist — ^ah, if only I had 
his Colours I And what is more — he has arrived with you, 
the excellent writer whose portrait I dream of painting. 
Come here, my dear fellow, and we’ll talk it over and sit 
down to work.” I hastened to accept his invitation : it was 
a great honour to have one’s portrait painted by such a 
famous artist. But what did I find when I arrived? 

A wonderful morning, with sunshine and sharp frost; 

, the yard covered with deep snow; and in the house — all 
the windows thrown wide open, for Repin at that time 
had a craze for vegetarianism and fresh air. He came out 
to meet me wearing high felt boots, a fur coat and a fur 
cap. He embraced me and kissed me, then led me to his 
studio where the cold was the same as outside, and said; 

“This is where I’ll paint your portrait every morning, 
and after that we’ll have the kind of lunch, that God has 
ordained: a little grass, my dear fellow, a little grass. 
You’ll see how it cleanses body and soul. And soon )ou’l! 
even give up your accursed tobacco.” 

I began bowing low, thanking him fervently and 
muttering that I would come to-morrow without fail, but 
that just now I simply had to hurry back to the station: 
terribly urgent business in Petersburg and so forth. 
Whereupon I embraced my host again and ran to the 
station as fast as my legs would carry me; there I made a 
dash for the buffet, gulped down a glass of vodka, took 
, an avid puff at my cigarette, and jumped into the train. 
The next day I sent him a telegram bom Petersburg: 
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“Dear Ilya Efimovjch am in complete despair am sum 
moned urgently to Moscow leaving by next train. . . . ' 
That was the end of my business with Repin. 


★ 

JEROME K. JEROME 

Is THERE a Russian who has not read Jerome K. Jerome? 
I do not think so. But I doubt whether many Russians 
can boast of having known him. Two or three, perhaps— 
and I am among those. 

I have been to England only once. In the course of my 
life I have travelled a great deal, but mainly south or 
east. Somehow I uvas always a little frightened of the 
north. This was true of England as well, with its fogs 
and rain. Now I would be quite willing to go north, but 
it needs a bit of luck for an Emigre to go abroad. And I 
had that bit of lupk in 1926, when the London P.E.N. 
Club had the idea of inviting me to spend a few days in 
London and organizing a literary banquet to introduce 
me to some English writers and members of English 
society. The club undertook to look after my visa and 
expenses. And so 1 arrived in London. 

I was taken round to very different houses, some ultra- 
modern, some old-fashioned, but in each one it seemed 
to be my fate to find myself in a situation quite wprthy of 
a story by Jerome K. Jerome (the dinners aloijie were 
good enough 1 ). Towards the end of my stay I waa invited 
to a party together with many members of the ari^ocracy. 
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The party was lively and pleasant, hut so crowded that 
the rooms became too hot, and the kind hosts all of a sud- 
den threw all the windows wide open, regardless of the 
Spow falling outside. I pretended to be terrified and with 
a yell rushed up the stairs to find refuge on the upper 
floor where there were also many guests, when I heard 
delighted exclamations behind me: Jerome K. Jerome 
had unexpectedly turned up. 

He slowly mounted the stairs and slowly w'alked into 
the room, the crowd respectfully making w'ay for him. 
As he greeted the people he knew he glanced inquiringly 
around him. It turned out that he had come specially to 
meet me, and we were introduced. He stretched out his 
large fat hand in an old-fashioned sort of way, rather as 
peasants do, and looked at me fixedly with his small blue 
eyes w’hich gleamed with a bright, merry spark. 

“I’m very, very glad to meet you,” he said. “I live like 
a baby now — never out at night, bedybyes by ten — but to- 
night I felt I must break the rule and comefhere for a few 
moments toseewhatyouwerelikeandtoshake your hand.” 

He was a thick-set, stocky, very strong old man with a 
broad, red, clean-shaven face, a long and ample fiock- 
coat and a starched shirt with a turn-down collar and a 
modestly narrow black tie — a true to type old-world 
shopkeeper or clergyman. 

He went very soon afterwards and left me with a lasting 
impression of a very pleasant and fine person, but cer- 
tainly not of a writer of world repute. 
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PRINCE KROPOTKIN 

In the Larousse dictionary it says: “Prince Pierre 
Kropotkine, rdvolutionnaire russe, th^oricien de I’anarchie, 
h Moscou (1842-1921).” 

Kropotkin belonged to an eminent aristocratic family. 
As a young courtier he was on intimate terms with the 
Emperor Alexander II. Later on he emigrated to England, 
where he remained up to the February Revolution of 
1917, when he returned to Moscow. I met him then for 
the first time, and was very surprised and moved: the man 
of European fame, the friend of Elys^e Reclus turned out 
to be a little old man with pink cheeks, with thin white 
hair light as fluff, vivacious and irresistibly charming, 
childishly naive, and very friendly in his speech and 
manner. Clear, lively eyes, a kindly, trustful look, an 
upper-class, soft, rapid speech — and that endearing 
childishness. . . 

He was then greatly esteemed and very well looked 
after. He, the revolutionary — although a very peaceful 
one — who had returned to his country after so many 
years of exile, was the pride of the revolution which had 
at last liberated Russia from tsarism. A house in one of 
the best parts of Moscow — I do not remember exactly 
to whom it had belonged— was placed at his disposal. 
Towards the end of the year meetings were oi|[ani2cd 
in that house “for the purpose of discussing the question 
of the creation of a I/cague of Federalists”. What Russia 
was going thfough in those days, the end of iqi?! And 
yet Russian intellectuals gathered and formed “Leagues” 
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in the bloody madhouse which their country had already 
become. What happened next was the following. 

In March 1918 the Bolsheviks drove Kropotkin out 
of the house, which- they requisitioned for their own use. 
He meekly moved out to some flat, from where he per-, 
sistently tried to get an interview with I.enin, in the 
singularly innocent hope that he would bring him to 
repent for the monstrous terror which was already sweep- 
ing through Russia. At long last the interview was 
granted. For some unknown reason Kropotkin was “on 
friendly terms” with Bonch-Bruyevich, a close a‘..>ociatc 
of I.enin’s, and it was in Bonch-Bruyevich’s flat in the 
Kremlin that the meeting took place. It seems incredible 
that a man like Kropotkin should have been “on friendly 
terms" wdth someone who stood out even among the 
Bolsheviks as an exceptional blackguard — and yet he 
was! And even more incredible: he actually attempted 
to direct Lenin’s activities on to “a humanitarian path”. 
Having failed in this, he was “disappointed” in Lenin 
and spoke about the interview with childish bewilder- 
ment; 

“I found that it was utterly useless to try and comnnee 
that man of anything. I reproached him for having allowed 
two and a half thousand people to be murdered in re- 
prisal for the attempt upon his life, but I realized that 
it made no impression upon him. ...” 

J^ter on, when the Bolsheviks drove the anarchist 
prince out of his flat as well, he “realized” that he must 
leave Moscow for the little provinci-al tow-n of Dmitrov, 
to live there in cavc-like conditions which no anarchist 
had ever dreamed of. There he ended his J-ays, alter going 
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through a million torments: the torment of hunger, the 
torment of scurvy, the torment of cold, the torment of 
anxiety for the old princess, his wife, who was breaking 
down under the strain of the ceaseless struggle for a piece 
of mouldy bread. The little old man longed for a pair of 
felt boots, but never managed to get any. He only wasted 
several months on trying to obtain a licence for pur- 
chasing them. He spent his evenings by the light of a 
torch, finishing his posthumous work, On Ethics. Can one 
imagine anything more horrible? Nearly the whole of his 
life — the life of a man who once had been a close friend of 
the Emperor — had been wasted on revolutionary dreams 
of an anarchistic paradise (that among beings who are 
only just learning to walk on their hind paws properly !), 
and ended in hunger and cold, by the dim light of a smoky 
torch, in the very midst of the long-awaited revolution, 
over a manuscript on human ethics ! 

★ 

MAYAKOVSKI 

At the beginning of April, in the days of Lenin’s 
arrival from abroad, I went to Petersburg for the last 
time — the very last time in my life — ^and happened 
to attend at the opening of an exhibition of E'lnnish 
painters. All Petersburg was there. I saw the ministers 
of the Provisional Government and prominent^ deputies 
of the already non-existent State Duma. I listened 
to hysterically servile speeches addressed to the Finns. 
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To Crown it all there was a banquet. And how 
significantly all that I witnessed then in Petersburg 
linked up with the outrageous farce into which that ban- 
quet developed 1 The “flower of the Russian intelligent- 
sia” was there to a man : famous painters, actors, writers, 
ministers, deputies, and one high foreign diplomat, 
namely the French Ambassador. Soaring above them all 
was the so-called poet Mayakovski, who had acquired a 
certain fame together with a few other versifying hooli- 
gans W'ho called themselves “futurists” for purposes of 
notoriety. These futurists wrote intentional mumbo- 
jumbo and read it in public, mounting on the platform 
dressed up in yellow women’s blouses, with faces painted 
like tho‘'e T some savage tribe and swearing at the 
audience in the foulest language in reply to its catcalls 
and laughter. 1 sat at supper with Gorki and the Finnish 
painter Axel Gailen, and Mayakovski began his per- 
formance by suddenly coming up to us, pushing a chair 
between ours and helping himself from our plates and 
drinking out of our glasses. Gailen stared at him spell- 
bound, just as be would probably have stared if a horse 
had been led into the banquet hall. Gorki roared with 
laughter; I drew' away. 

“You hate me, don’t you.'” Mayakovski asked me 
gaily. 

I replied that I didn't, “’twould be too great an 
honour”. 

He opened his huge mouth to say something else, but 
at that moment Milukov, our Foreign Minister at the 
time, rose for an official toast and Mayakovski dashed 
towards him, to the centre of the table, iumped on a chair 
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and shouted somerfiing so obscene that Milukov was 
completely flabbergasted. After a moment, regaining his 
control, he tried to start his speech again, “Ladies and 
gentlemen ...” but Mayakovski yelled louder than ever, 
and Milukov shrugged his shoulders and sat down. Then 
the French Ambassador rose to his feet. He was obviously 
convinced that the Russian hooligan would give in to 
him. What a hope! His voice was drowned by a deafening 
bellow from Mayakovski. But this was not all. A wild and 
senseless pandemonium broke out. Mayakovski sup- 
porters also began to yell, pounding their feet on the 
floor and their fists on the tables. They screamed with 
laughter, whined, squeaked, snorted. But suddenly all 
this was quashed by a truly tragic wail of one of the 
Finns, a painter, who looked like a clean-shaven sea-lion. 
Rather drunk, pale as death, he had obviously been shaken 
to the core by this excess of misbehaviour, and started 
to shout at the top of his voice, literally with tears in his 
eyes, one of the few Russian words he knew : 

"Mnogo! Mno-gol Mno-gol" (“many” or “much”). 

The one-eyed cave-man Polyphemus had intended to 
eat Odysseus, who encountered him in his travels. When 
Mayakovski was still at school he had been prophetically 
nicknamed Idiot Polyphemovich (son of Polyphemus). 
Mayakovski and his “comrades” were also gluttonous, 
and very strong because of their complete uniformity. For 
a time, at the beginning of the revolution, they seemed 
to be no more than clowns at a fair. But it was not for 
nothing that they called themselves futurists, i.e.f men of 
the future: they scented in the air that the Polyphemian, 
barbaric future belonged undoubtedly to them, ^nd that 
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they would gag all the other orators once and for all, 
even more successfully than they had done at the banquet 
in honour of Finland. 

, Mnogo — much — •'hiany. Yes, fate has put us in the way 
of far too many “great” historical events. I was born too 
late. Had I been born earlier, how different my memoirs 
would have been ! I would not have lived through all that 
is irrevocably linked with them : the first, minor Russian 
revolution of 1905, the first world war, the fatal 1917 
with all that followed, and finally almost six years of 
Hitler. How can we help envying grandfather Noah? All 
he went through was just one flood. And what a solid, 
cosy ark, and what abundant food supplies: seven pairs 
of pure and tw<.» pairs of impure but nevertheless very 
edible animals. And the messenger of peace and goodwill, 
the dove with the olive branch in its beak, did not betray 
him — ^unlike the present doves of “comrade” Picasso. 
And all went smoothly with his landing on Ararat, where 
he found something good to c.U and drink, and went to 
sleep the sleep of the just under a w.irm, ilcar sun, in the 
fresh air of a new spring, in a world cleansed of all antedi- 
luvian evil — unlike our world, returned to antediluvian 
times. 

Wc, who have gone through several floods, are still, 
for over thirty years now, enduring the torments of exile, 
having lost not only all that we possessed in Russia but 
almost all our friends and relatives who remained there 
and who were either shot or died of starvation and disease 
•—for there were years in this so-called “Soviet” Russia 
when people fed on corpses, while the Mayakovski.s 
revelled in luxury and fume. The “p^-'t” Mayakovski, 
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who before the revolution paraded in the streets with a 
painted snout and published books with titles such as The 
Cloud in Trousers^ abandoned all that scandalous behaviour 
when Lenin came to power, to start on scandalous be- 
haviour of another sort: he became a revolutionary 
demagogue, a fiery bard of communism and red terror, 
exhorting Russian youths to “build their lives on the 
Dzerzhinski pattern” (Dzerzhinski who under Lenin 
became the head of the All-Russian Cheka, now called 
N.K.V.D., was a merciless killer and shot tens of thou- 
sands of people whom he suspected of counter-revolution, 
even though Gorki assured us that he had “a golden 
heart”). Mayakovski shot himself in 1931, explaining in 
a note that his “love-boat had grounded”, but in the 
meantime he had got into such good graces w’ith the 
Kremlin that they put up a monument to him in Moscow, 
and named the Tverskoi Square and an underground 
station after him. 

In the last years of his life he wore only silk underwear, 
travelled to America and Paris, poured mud over the 
capitalist system, but frequented in Paris only such 
restaurants as Boeuf sur Ic Toit, and in his unwieldy 
verses described Parisian women very contemptuously, 
like the blasd fop and snob that he was: “I do not like 
Parisian love; you can adorn any female with silk, but 
I’ll still yawn and go to sleep, saying, 'Be quiet’ to the dogs 
of passion.” 

He despised everything in the world except Stalin and 
the Russian Communist Party. One of his favourite words 
was “spittle”; he called the stars “little spittl(j:s”; and 
describing his trip to the Caucasus he informed us that 
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he spat first into the Terek, then into the Aragva. . . » His 
worst insults, however, were reserved for America, where, 
according to him, children suck their mother’s breast “as 
they would suck a ’dollar”, and always “with a dripping 
nose”. . . , 
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★ 


I 

T he 9TH of November 1933. Good old Provence, 
good old Grasse where I spent ten years of my life 
almost without interruption, a quiet, warm, grey 
day of the late autumn. . , . 

On days like that I never felt inclined to work. Never- 
theless, I sat at my desk from early morning as usual. I 
returned to it again after lunch. But when I looked out of 
the window and saw that it was going to rain, I said to 
myself: ”No, I can’t go on working. There’s an after- 
noon performance at the cinema to-day. I’ll go to the 
cinema.” 

As I walked down the hill on which stood Belv^dfere, I 
looked at Cannes lying in the distance, at the sea barely 
visible on such days, at the misty crest of the Esterel, and 
caught myself thinking: 

“Maybe at this very moment, at the other end of 
Europe, my fate is being decided. ...” 

But at the cinema I forgot all about Stockholm. 

When after the interval a gay little piece of nonsense, 
entitled Baby, came on the screen, I watched it with 
particular interest: Tvisa, the pretty daughter of ’^Kuprin, 
was playing i© it. But suddenly I heard a cautions rustle 
beside me, a torch flashed in the dark, I felt a hand on my 
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shoulder and heard a voice whispei* into my ear with a 
mixture of awe and excitement : 

"A telephone call from Stockholm.” 

At that moment'the whole of my life was changed. 

I walked home rather fast, but experienced nothing 
except a feeling of regret at not having seen Kisa’s acting 
to the end, and a kind of dull mistrust towards the news 
that had been communicated to me. And yet — no, it was 
impossible not to believe it; I saw from afar that my house, 
always quiet and dark in that season, lost in the vast olive 
groves covering the mountain slopes over Grasse, was 
brightly illuminated from top to bottom. My heart con- 
tracted with a strange sadness. A kind of break had come 
into my life. . . . 

All evening Belvedere was filled with the ringing of the 
telephone, out of which distant voices shouted to me in 
different languages from nearly all the capitals of Europe, 
with the incessant tinkling of the door-bell announcing 
more and more telegrams of congratulations from nearly 
all the countries in the world — ^with the exception of 
Russia — ^and with a throng of various callers, photo- 
graphers and journalists. . . . The visitors, whose number 
grew continually (so that their faces blurred before my 
eyes), shook my hand, hurriedly and excitedly repeating 
the same thing over and over again, and the photographers 
blinded me wdth magnesium flashes, to scatter the world 
over the picture of a pale-faced madman. The reporters, 
interrupting one another, bombarded me with questions: 

‘‘When did you leave Russia.?” 

‘‘I’ve been an dmigr^ since the beginning of 1920.” 

‘‘Are you thinking of going back?” 
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“My God, how could I think of going back?” 

“Is it true that you are the first Russian writer who has 
ever received the Nobel Prize?” 

“Yes, it is true.” 

“Is it true that it was offered to Leo Tolstoy and that 
he refused to accept it?” 

“No, 't’s not true. The prize is never ‘offered’ to any- 
one. The awards are decided in complete secrecy.” 

“Do you know anybody at the Swedish Academy?” 

“I don’t, and never did.” 

“For which of your books in particular has the prize 
been awarded to you?” 

“I assume it is for my work as a whole.” 

“Did you expect to win it?” 

“I knew that I was among the candidates considered 
for some time. I also read some flattering reviews about 
my work by well-known Scandinavian critics, such as 
Bbok, Osterling, Agrell; and having heard about their 
connection with the Swedish Academv, I assumed that 
they would be favourably disposed to me. But, of course, 
I was not sure of anything.” 

“When arc the Nobel Prizes usually awarded?” 

“Kvery year at the same date; December the loth.” 

“So you will be in Stockholm on that date?” 

“Most likely even earlier. I am impatient to enjoy the 
pleasure of a distant journey as soon as possible. Owing 
to oUr 6migt6 position, our disfranchisement, so to speak, 
and the resulting difficulty in obtaining visas, I have not 
been abroad, that is outside France, for over thirteen 
years. For me, who travelled endlessly the wbrld over, 
this has been one of the worst privations.” 
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“Have you ever been to any of the Scandinavian 
countries?” 

“No, never. As I have just said, I’ve travelled a great 
deal, but mainly in the cast and in the south. The north 
I kept postponing to a future date, which never came. . . 

So I found myself swept away as though by an im- 
petuous torrent. In addition to all the excitement that 
usually surrounds a winner of the Nobel Prize, my 
situation was exceptional in so far as I belonged to old 
Russia, which was now scattered all over the world — so 
that the Stockholm av'ard became for all that exiled, 
humiliated and downtrodden Russia an event of truly 
national importance. 


II 

The Nobel prize-giving celebrations begin every year 
on December the loth, at five o’clock in the afternoon. 

That morning 1 was woken up early by a, knock on the 
door. The northern dawn was only beginning to break. 
The street lamps were still burning on the canal embank- 
ment, which 1 could see from my windows. The part of 
Stockholm rising above the canal, in front of me, witli all 
its towers, churches and palates which reminded me of 
Petersburg, stood in the eerie loveliness it had only at 
sunset and at dawn. My day W'as to begin early: it was 
the loth of December, the anniversary of the death of 
Alfred Nobel, and that morning, according to ritual, I 
had to put on a top-hat and go to the cemetery outside the 
town, to place a wreath on his grave. 

The official invitations to the ceremoi v, drawn up with 
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the meticulous precision which distinguishes all Swedish 
ritual, are sent to the prize-winners several days in 
advance. In Sweden it is considered inadmissible to be 
late even by one minute, or arrive -a few minutes too 
early to any appointment. Consequently, I began getting 
myself ready at about three o'clock, for fear that some- 
thing might happen: what if, for example, one of the 
shirt studs that go with tails should disappear at the last 
moment, as all the shirt studs in the world are apt to do 
on similar occasions? 

At half-past four we left. 

The town was illuminated with particular brightness — 
partly in our honour, and partly because of the approach- 
ing Christmas and New Year. Such a thick, endless stream 
of cars was flowing towards the enormous concert hall 
where the ceremony took place that our chauffeur, a 
young giant wearing a shaggy fur cap, had the greatest 
difficulty in making his way through it. 

We, the pfize-winners, entered the concert hall to- 
gether with the crowd, but were separated from it as soon 
as we were in the vestibule, and led away through some 
separate passages, so that I know only from other people’s 
accounts what happened in the gala hall before our 
appearance on the platform. 

The hall was of amazing height and vastness. That day 
it was decorated from top to bottom with flowers, and 
filled to capacity with a dense crowd: hundreds of women 
in evening dresses, diamonds and pearls, men in tails, 
with decorations, stars, multi-coloured ribbons and other 
signs of distinction. At ten minutes to five the whole 
Swedish Cabinet, the diplomatic corps, the members of 
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the Swedish Academy and of the Nohel Committee were 
in their places and observed a complete silence. At pre- 
cisely five o’clock the fanfares of the heralds proclaimed 
from the platform the appearance of the monarch. The 
fanfares gave way to the beautiful sounds of the national 
anthem flowing out from somewhere above, and the King 
entered the hall, accompanied by the Crown Prince and 
all the other members of the royal family, and followed 
by the King’s retinue and all the members of the Court. 
W'e, the four prize-winners, were at that time in the small 
hall adjoining the back entrance to the platform. 

Now w^^s the moment for our entrance. The fanfares re- 
sounded again and we went in, following the Swedish 
academici'ns who were to introduce us. I, w'ho was 
to make the first speech at the banquet which takes place 
after the ceremony, now, according to the ritual, was 
last to come out on the platform. I was introduced by 
Per Hallstrom, the permanent secretary of the Academy. 
As I entered 1 was dazzled by the brilliance of the 
enormous, crowded hail, by all that gulf of light and 
splendour which opened up before me. 

The platform itself was immense, and decorated with 
fresh rose-coloured little flowers. Its right-hand part was 
occupied by the chairs of the academicians. Four chairs 
in the front row were reserved for the prize-winners. 
Above all this, solemn and immobile, the colours of the 
Swedish flag hung down the walls. As a rule the platform 
is decorated with the flags of the countries to which the 
prize-winners belong — but what flag had I, an emigre.^ 
The impossibility to display for me the flag of Soviet 
Russia made the organizers of the eremony confine 
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themselves to one flag only- — the Swedish one. A noble 
thought. 

The meeting was opened by the president of the Nobel 
Fund. He greeted the King and the” four prize-winners, 
and WAS followed by the first speaker, who devoted his 
entire speech to the memory of Alfred Nobel, for that 
year was the centenary of his birth. The speakers who 
followed gave an outline of the work and personality of 
the prize-winners, who were then invited to step off the 
platform and accept from the hands of the King a port- 
folio with the Nobel diploma and a case containing a large 
golden medal, engraved on one side with the profile of 
Alfred Nobel and on the other with the name of the 
recipient. In the interv.ds the orchestra played music by 
Beethoven and Grieg. 

When Per Hallstrom finished his speech about me I 
was deeply moved. His speech was not only excellent but 
had sincere warmth. At the end of it he .iddrcsscd me with 
charming ccremoniousnes.s in French: 

“Ivan Alexeyevich Bounine, voulez-vous descendre 
dans la salle pour recevoir des mains de Sa MajesttJ lo 
prix Nobel de littcrature 1933 que I’Acadcf^mie biu'doisc 
vous a decern^.^’' 

In the deep silence that fell after that I slowly w.ilked 
along the platform and down the steps, towanis the King, 
who rose and waited for me. The entire audience also rose 
to their feet and held their breath to hear wliat he would 
say to me and what I would reply. He greeted nae and in 
my person Russian literature as a whole, pressing my 
hand very firmly, with particular benevolence, With a 
low bow, I replied: “Sire, je prie Votre MujestlS de 
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daigtier accepter I’hommage de ma profonde et respect- 
ueuse gratitude." My words were drowned in applause. 

The day after the prize-giving ceremony the King 
gives a dinner in hi§ palace in honour of the recipients of 
the awards. On the evening of the loth of December, 
almost immediately after the ceremony, they are taken to 
a banquet organized by the Nobel Committee. 

When we arrived we found again the members of the 
Academy, the entire retinue and Court, the diplomatic 
corps, the artistic world of Stockholm and all the other 
guests assembled there. The Crown Prince and mv wife, 
who were the first couple to go to the table, sat at the 
centre of it. 

My place was next to Princess Ingrid, who has since 
become the Queen of Denmark; opposite us was Prince 
Eugene, the brother of the King (and, incidentally, a 
well-known painter). 

The Crown Prince inaugurated the speeches. He spoke 
brilliantly, devoting his speech to the meraory of Alfred 
Nobel. Then came the turn of the prize-winners. 

The Prince spoke from his scat, but we went to a ros- 
trum set up at the back of the vast hall, built in tht cld 
Swedish style. A loudspeaker carried our words through 
the whole of Europe. 

The following is the exact text of my speech, which 1 
made in French: 

“On the gth of November, far away from here, in an old 
Provenfal town, in a humble country house, 1 received the 
telephone call announcing the choice of the Academy of 
Sweden. I would not be altogether sincere -joere I to tell you, 
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as is often said in similar cases, that it was the most moving 
moment of my life. A great philosopher once said that the 
emotions aroused by Joy, even the most violent ones, count for 
next to nothing beside those caused by gHef IVithout wishing 
to bring a note of sadness to this banquet, of which 1 shall 
always retain an ineffable memory, I shall yet beg leave to 
state that my sorrows have largely exceeded my joys during 
these past fifteen years. And these sorrows have not all been 
of a personal nature, far from it! 

''But I can most certainly assure you that of all the joys 
which have fallen to me in my literary life, that little technical 
miracle, that telephone call from Stockholm to Grasse, gave 
me the most justified pleasure. The literary prize founded by 
your great compatriot Alfred Kobel remains the highest award 
which can crown a writer's career. Ambitious as nearly all 
men and certainly all authors, I xvas exceedingly proud to 
receive this crown from the most impartial and able of juries, 
and also, you may be sure, gentlemen of the Atademy, ex- 
tremely gratefuK But I would have di ’^played a lorry lonceit 
if, on that gth of , November, I had thought only of myself. 
Exhausted by emotion over the congratulations and telegrams 
which were beginning to pour in, 1 thought, in the silence and 
solitude of the night, of the profound significance attached to 
this Atademy' s decision. Bor the first time suite the J'oundation 
of the Nobel Prize, you have bestowed it on an exile. For what 
in truth am I? An exile who enjoys the hospitality of Trance, 
towards which I have equally contracted a debt of eternal 
gratitude. Gentlemen of the Academy, I should like to declare 
here and now that, leaving myself and my work out of con- 
sideration, your gesture is in itself a remarkably fine one. In- 
deed, it is vital for the world that there should be a few centres 
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of absolute independence. Doubtless around this table there 
are representatives of every opinion^ of every philosophical 
and religious creed. But one truth unites us all: freedom of 
thought and conscience. To this freedom we are dedicated by 
civilixation. And therein lies an axiojn^ u dogma^ for us 
writers above all. T our decision^ gentlemen of the Academy^ 
proves once more that love of freedem is in Sweden a true 
national cult, 

^'‘And noiv a few words to end my little speech, 1 did not 
wait for this day to experience the deep admiraiion 1 feel for 
your royal faniil}\ your people and your hicraturc, I ove of 
^ art and letters is traditional in the royal house of Sweden j as 
in all your noble nation, Founde I by an illustrious warrior,^ 
the SwCtlish dj nasty is one of the most gluiious in the world, 
Ilis Alajesiy the Kingy that chivalrous monarch of a chivalrous 
people y willy I knoiVy permit a foreigner y a fee writer 
honoured by the Academy of SwcdcUy to offer him the express 
sion of his most humble and devoted respects,'^ 
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Trimstated from the Russwri by Ruhard Hure 

Bumn is of course an acknowledged master, and he 
teaches the classic lessons compression, narrative force, 
and dramatic jK^int. The reader is drawn into the story at 
OkVe; a life history has been sketched, a situation presented, 
an atmob diere created, in a jew sentences. , . . Nothing is 
left out; the action is enriched by a deeply felt, poetic sense 
of place”. AVze Statesman and Natmi 

‘‘They have the true magic, the deep [x'jetiy, the mixtuo 
of simplicity and <‘xpciiente which distinguished the 
greatest writers of hction that the world has ever known”. 

Tof kshtr e Post 

RFCOMMENDED BY I HE BOOK. SOCIETY bd, net 
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THE WELL OF DAYS 


Translated from the Russian by 
GLEB STRUVE AND H AMISH MILES 


“The magical fushllcs^ and fullmss of the feelings 
and eniotums of youth ar<^* nded throughout with a 
special poetical sense for Iandsc'ip<* and gic.it th pth of 
passionate rcceptmry. It is astonishing that a mui of 
sixty-three should have hern ah!*' so to cnshniu the 
heart and spirit and puKe of j'outfi, and the translators 
have achieved woiukis in making this beautiful tians- 
latioTu” Edward CrAR^En in 1 he Alani hister Guardian 
on the book’s first appe arance 

“A graci<»U', evocation of the hf(‘ of rlic impover ^ 
nobility.” V, S. Prikheii, j\(zv Statesman a? . A 
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